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History of Lane’s North Carolina Brigade. 


By Brigadier-General JAmEs H. LANE, 
No, 5. 
SECOND MANASSAS CAMPAIGN. 


After the battles around Richmond, this brigade encamped below 
that city for a short time and was then ordered to Gordonsville, 
near which place it remained until just before the battle of Cedar 
Run, in which battle it bore a very conspicuous part, as will appear 
from the following report: 


GENERAL BRANCH’S REPORT OF BATTLE OF CEDAR RUN. 


HEADQUARTERS BRANCH’S BRIGADE, A. P. HILL’s DIVISION, 
August 18, 1862. 


Major R. C. MorGAN, Assistant Adjutant-General : 


Sir—I have the honor to report that on Saturday, 9th August, 
whilst on the march to Culpeper Courthouse, I was ordered to halt 
my brigade and form in line of battle on the left of and at right 
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angles to the road. The formation was scarcely completed before 
I was ordered to advance in line through the woods and thick 
undergrowth—a heavy musketry fire being heard not far from my 
front. I then proceeded about one hundred yards, when I com- 
menced meeting the men of a brigade which had preceded me 
retreating in great disorder and closely pursued by the enemy. 

Opening ranks to permit the fugitives to pass, and pressing for- 
ward in unbroken line, my brigade met the enemy, who had already 
turned the flank of General Taliaferro’s brigade, which was on the 
right of the road. Notin the least shaken by the panic cries of 
the fugitives, and without halting, my brigade poured volley after 
volley into the enemy, who broke and fled precipitately through 
the woods and across the field. On reaching the edge of the field, 
I discovered the enemy in force on the opposite side, and halting 
my brigade in an eligible position, opened fire along the whole line. 
For a time the enemy stood their ground, but we were within good 
range across an open field, and the execution we were doing (clearly 
perceptible to the eye) compelled them to. commence breaking. 
Now it was that their cavalry attempted to charge General Talia- 
ferro’s brigade, which had partially rallied after I had cleared their 
flank. The cavalry moved diagonally across my front, presenting 
to me their flank. The combined fire of Taliaferro’s brigade in 
front and mine in flank broke up the column and sent it flying to 
the rear. My brigade immediately moved forward in pursuit of 
the retreating enemy, and whilst I was hesitating in the field, in 
doubt what direction I should take, Major-General Jackson came 
up, and by his order I changed front so as to incline to the right, 
and pushed on to a point some distance in advance of the battle- 
field, at which he had ordered me to halt. 

The battle having terminated in a complete rout of the enemy, 
my men slept on the ground they had so bravely won. 

My officers and men behaved finely, and I refrain from discrimi- 
nations. Such was their steadiness that I was able to preserve my 
line of battle unbroken throughout the day. 

Captain F. J. Hawks and Lieutenant J. A. Bryan, of my staff, 
were with me, and conducted themselves gallantly. 

Your obedient servant, 
‘ L. O’B. Brancu, Brigadier- General. 


EXTRACT FROM MAJOR-GENERAL A. P. HILL’S REPORT. 


My order of march was Thomas, Branch, Archer, Pender, Stafford 
and Field. Arriving within about six miles of Culpeper Court- 
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house, the heavy firing in front gave notice that the battle had 
commenced. I was then directed by General Jackson to send a 
brigade to the support of Taliaferro, who was in line of battle on 
the right of the main road. Thomas was sent on this duty, and 
formed his line immediately in front of Taliaferro’s. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Walker placed Pegram’s and Fleet’s batteries in eligible 
positions in front of Early’s brigade (General Taliaferro’s right). 
Branch, Archer and Pender, as they came up, were successively 
formed on the left of the road. Winder’s brigade, immediately in 
front of Branch, being hard pressed, broke, and many fugitives 
came back. Without waiting for the formation of the entire line, 
Branch was immediately ordered forward, and passing through the 
broken brigade, received the enemy’s fire, promptly returned it, 
checked the pursuit, and in turn drove them back, and relieved 
Taliaferro’s flank. The enemy, driven across an open field, had 
rallied in a wood skirting it. Branch was engaged when Archer 
came up, and with Pender on the left, the enemy were charged 
across this field, the brigade of Archer being subjected to a very 
heavy fire. General Thomas on the right had been ordered by 
General Jackson to the right to support Early’s brigade. Quite a 
large portion of both Early’s and Taliaferro’s brigades had been 
thrown into confusion, some of the regiments standing firm, the 
Fourteenth and Twenty-first Virginia and Twelfth Georgia. Thomas 
formed his line of battle along a fence bordering a corn-field, through 
which the enemy were advancing. After a short contest, the enemy 
were hurled back. Pegram’s and Fleet’s batteries, the latter under 
command of Lieutenant Hardy, did heavy execution this day, and 
drove back several attempts to capture their guns. The Fourteenth 
Georgia, under the gallant Folsom, having been separated from the 
rest of the brigade by our fugutives, charged the enemy, and with 
brilliant success. The enemy had now been driven from every 
part of the field, but made an attempt to retrieve his fortunes by 
a cavalry charge. Their squadrons, advancing across an open field 
in front of Branch, exposed their flank to him, and encountering 
a deadly fire from the Fourteenth Georgia and Twelfth Virginia, 
had many saddles emptied, and fled in utter disorder, * * * 


EXTRACT FROM GENERAL JACKSON’S REPORT. 


During the advance of the enemy to the rear, the guns of Jack- 
son’s division becoming exposed, they were withdrawn. At this 
‘critical moment Branch’s brigade of A. P. Hill’s division, with 
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Winder’s brigade further to the left, met the Federal forces, flushed 
with their temporary triumph, and drove them back with terrible 
slaughter through the wood. The fight was still maintained with 
obstinacy between the enemy and the two brigades just named, 
when Archer and Pender coming up, a general charge was made, 
which drove the enemy across the field into the opposite woods, 
strewing the narrow valley with their dead. In this charge Archer's 
brigade was subjected to a heavy fire. At this time the Federal 
cavalry charged upon Taliaferro’s brigade with impetuous valor, 
but were met with such determined resistance by Taliaferro’s bri- 
gade in its front, and by so galling a fire from Branch’s brigade in 
flank, that it was forced rapidly from the field with loss and in 
disorder. * * * 
T. J. Jackson, Lieutenant-General. 


EXTRACT FROM GENERAL LEE’S REPORT. 


The enemy’s infantry advanced about five o’clock P. M., and 
attacked General Early in front, while another body, concealed by 
the inequality of the ground, moved upon his right. Thomas’ 
brigade of A. P. Hill’s division, which had now arrived, was sent 
to his support, and the contest soon became animated. 


In the meantime the main body of the Federal infantry, under 
cover of a wood and the undulations of the field, gained the left of 
Jackson’s division, now commanded by Brigadier-General Talia- 
ferro, and poured a destructive fire into his flank and rear. Camp- 
bell’s brigade fell back in confusion, exposing the flank of Talia- 
ferro’s, which also gave way, as did the left of Early’s. The rest 
of his brigade, however, firmly held its ground. 

Winder’s brigade, with Branch’s of A. P. Hill’s division on its 
right, advanced promptly to the support of Jackson’s division, and 
after a sanguinary struggle the enemy was repulsed with loss. 
Pender’s and Archer’s brigades, also of Hill’s division, came up on 
the left of Winder’s, and by a general charge the enemy was driven 
back in confusion, leaving the ground covered with his dead and 
wounded. * * * Night had now set in, but General Jackson, 
desiring to enter Culpeper Courthouse before morning, determined 
to pursue. Hill’s division led the advance, but owing to the dark- 
ness it was compelled to move slowly and with caution. 

The enemy was found about a mile and a half in rear of the 
field of buttle, and information was received that reinforcements 
had arrived. General Jackson thereupon halted for the night, and 
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the next day, being satisfied that the enemy’s strength had been 
so largely increased as to render a further advance on his part im- 
prudent, he sent his wounded to the rear, and proceeded to bury 
the dead and collect the arms from the battlefield. 


EXTRACT FROM BRIGADIER-GENERAL ARCHER’S REPORT. 


I advanced several hundred yards in this manner, obliquing 
towards the right, in order to get near the left of Branch’s brigade, 
when I overtook its left regiment, which had become separated 
from the main body. In passing to the front of this regiment my 
line became somewhat broken, and halted a few minutes for it to 
reform. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL LANE’S OFFICIAL REPORTS. 


I earnestly objected to making the following reports, as I was 
not in command of the brigade until after the fall of General 
Branch at Sharpsburg, but General A. P. Hill peremptorily ordered 
me to do so—from Cedar Run to Shepherdstown, both inclusive— 
remarking that he hadn’t the time to be reading so many regimenal 
reports. I was not aware then that General Branch had already 
made a report of the Cedar Run fight. This forced me to call for 
reports from the senior regimental officers present, the time allowed 
me being very limited, and I had to be guided accordingly. 

As I did not see the Seventh regiment in the Cedar Run fight, 
and as “the first, secoyp and THIRD officers in command at that 
time” were absent when my report was called for, I was compelled 
to call for a regimental report from Captain (afterwards Major) J. 
McLeod Turner, who was in command of the Seventh in the 
absence of these ranking officers. 

The ordér of battle from right to left was Thirty-seventh, Twenty- 
eighth, Thirty-third, Eighteenth and Seventh, and in the extract 
given from Brigadier-General Archer’s report, he says that the left 
regiment (which was the Seventh) had become separated from the 
main body of Branch’s brigade. 

My report of the brigade at Cedar Run gave, I am sorry to say, 
great dissatisfaction to a few of the officers of the Seventh regiment, 
at the time of its appearance, during the war, in some of the North 
Carolina papers. 

J. H. Lane. 
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HEADQUARTERS FOURTH BRIGADE, 
November Sth, 1862. 
Major R. C. MORGAN: 

I have the honor to submit the following report of the part 
taken by this brigade in the various engagements from Cedar Run 
to Shepherdstown, inclusive. The report must necessarily be im- 
perfect, as I was not in command of the brigade until after Gen- 
erat Branch’s fall, while most of the officers who commanded the 
different regiments are now absent, and did not leave with the 
Assistant Adjutant-General any account of the part taken in the 
various battles by their respective commands. 


CEDAR RUN—AUGUST 9. 


After a long, rapid and weary march, we reached the battlefield 
at Cedar Run on the afternoon of the 9th of August, and took the 
position assigned us in line of battle by General Branch in the 
woods to the left of the road leading to the ran—the right of the 
Thirty-seventh resting on the road, the Twenty-eighth, Thirty-third, 
Eighteenth and Seventh being on its left. The Twenty-eighth, 
Thirty-third, Eighteenth and Thirty-seventh moved cheerfully and 
irresistibly forward, and in perfect order, through the woods upon 
the enemy, who “had succeeded in flanking the first (Stonewall) 
brigade of General Jackson’s division, which was rapidly giving 
way.” The enemy's infantry were soon driven from the woods 
into the field beyond, and both infantry and cavalry were finally 
driven in great disorder from the secne of action. ‘‘ Many prisoners 
were taken, and many others deserted their colors and voluntarily 
surrendered themselves.” After advancing in line beyond Cedar 
run, we were half-wheeled to the right and marched across the 
road, through a field of corn, and over an open field until we 
reached the left of the forces under Brigadier-General W. B. Talia- 
ferro, where we were halted. It was then dark, and the infantry 
firing had ceased in all directions. During the entire engagement 
the officers and men behaved as well as could be desired, notwith- 
standing the disorderly manner in which some of the troops we 
were ordered to support fell back. 

Lieutenants Dunn and Coltraine, of the First Virginia (Irish) 
battalion, tendered me their services on the field, as they had been 
left without a command. I put them in charge of two companies 
of the Twenty-eighth regiment, previously commanded by sergeants, 
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and both discharged the duties assigned them only as brave men 
can do. 

Our loss was twelve killed and eighty-eight wounded. 

I did not see the Seventh regiment after we were ordered forward, 
and as Colonel Haywood is absent, I will submit so much of Cap- 
tain Turner’s report as relates to the part taken by his regiment in 
this engagment: 

“When the brigade moved forward, this regiment, for causes 
unknown to the writer, did not move for several minutes, and conse- 
quently was considerably behind the brigade. We were finally 
ordered forward, but had not proceeded more than one hundred 
yards when we were halted and the line dressed. By this time the 
brigade was entirely out of sight. We marched forward and were 
again halted and the line dressed. We next wheeled to the right, 
and marched into a road running nearly perpendicular to our 
original line of battle. Colonel Haywood at this point left the 
regiment to look for General Branch. The command then devolved 
upon Captain R. B. McRae, who, hearing heavy firing in our front, 
was just on the eve of ordering the regiment in that direction, 
when Colonel Haywood returned with orders from General Jackson. 
We then marched by the right flank to a wheat-field on the left of 
the Culpeper road, and formed on a hill in rear of and nearly per- 
pendicular to the brigade, which was then at the bottom of the 
hill and in the same field. We marched forward at a double-quick 
to the support of General Taliaferro’s division, which we found 
engaging a force of the enemy concealed in a corn-field. We had 
fired several rounds when the enemy broke and fled. We pursued 
them about three-quarters of a mile, taking about thirty prisoners, 
including two commissioned officers, when we were halted by Gen- 
eral Taliaferro, and marched to a point on the Culpeper road, where 
we joined the brigade and bivouacked for the night. The regiment 
sustained a loss of one man killed and one wounded in this engage- 
ment.” 


SHELLING ACROSS THE RAPPAHANNOCK—AUGUST 24. 


On Sunday, August 24th, the Eighteenth regiment was ordered 
to the support of McIntosh’s battery. It lay during the whole of 
the day under a very heavy fire of the enemy’s artillery, but sus- 
tained no loss. The Twenty-eighth and Thirty-third regiments 
were sent under my command to support Braxton’s and Davidson’s 
batteries, and to prevent, if possible, the destruction of the bridge 
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across the Rappahannock near the Warrenton White Sulphur 
Springs. I threw a portion of the Twenty-eighth far in advance 
into an open field, as far as practicable, to act as sharpshooters, and 
kept the rest of my command sheltered behind a hill. We had 
only three wounded, although we were under a very heavy shelling 
all that day. The remaining regiments were also under fire a part 
of the time. . 


MANASSAS JUNCTION—AUGUST 26. 


We reached Manassas Junction the morning of the third day 
after the above shelling, when the Eighteenth regiment was detached 
“to guard the captured stores,” and the rest of the brigade was 
halted not far from the depot near an earthwork to the left. While 
resting and awaiting an issue of Yankee rations, the enemy were 
seen advancing upon our position in line of battle. General Branch 
immediately put his command in motion and moved by the flank 
to the left of a battery planted near the earthwork. Our artillery 
opened upon them, soon put them to flight, and we pursued them 
rapidly in a diagonal direction across the field in rear of the hos- 
pital and some distance beyond Bull run, but never overtook the 
main body, as the Crenshaw battery advanced more rapidly than 
we did, and poured charge after charge of canister into their dis- 
ordered ranks. We succeeded, however, in capturing a large num- 
ber of prisoners. 


MANASSAS PLAINS—AvuGUsT 28, 29 anp 30. 


Next day, after marching through Centreville and across Bull 
run, on the Stone Bridge road, we were ordered from the road to 
the right into a piece of woods, fronting a large open field in which 
one of our batteries was placed. As soon as the engagement was 
opened on our right, General Archer’s brigade, which was in front 
of us, moved from the woods into the field up to and to the right 
of the battery, where it halted. Our brigade also moved a short 
distance into the field in the same direction, when the enemy 
opened a left enfilade artillery fire upon us. General Branch then 
ordered the Twenty-eighth regiment to continue its march, and 
directed me to halt it in rear of General Archer, while he moved 
the rest of his command some distance to the left. The whole bri- 
gade, “with no protection whatever, stood this artillery fire for 
several hours in the open field.” The Eighteenth at one time was 
ordered to the support of General Ewell, and was marched down, 
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‘but as “the enemy had been driven from the field it was not put 
in.” None of us were actively engaged that day, and about night- 
fall the whole command moved into the railroad cut, where we 
slept upon our arms. 

Next day we were marched a circuitous route and brought back 
into an open field near the spot where we had spent the night. 

Captain Crenshaw, who was in command of his battery in front 
of us, notified General Branch of the presence of the enemy in our 
front. Captain Turner, of the Seventh, was immediately sent to 
the left of the battery with his company to act as skirmishers. 
Soon after General Branch ordered me to take command of the 
Twenty-eighth and Thirty-third regiments and dislodge the enemy, 
who were in the woods beyond the field of corn. On passing 
beyond the small cluster of woods to the right ,of the Crenshaw 
battery, we saw the enemy retreating in confusion before Captain 
Turner’s skirmishers. We continued to advance until we saw 
‘General Gregg’s brigade in the woods to our right. It was here 
that I learned the enemy were in force in the woods, and that Gen- 
eral Gregg had been ordered not to press them. I deemed it ad- 
visable'to inform General Branch of these facts, and was ordered 
by him to remain where I was. I had three companies at the time 
deployed as skirmishers along the fence in front of us, and con- 
necting ‘with those first sent out under Captain Turner. 

The enemy advanced in strong force upon General Gregg soon 
after we halted, and General Branch, with the rest of his command, 
advanced to his support. The Thirty-seventh first became actively 
engaged. The enemy opened a deadly fire upon this regiment. 
The Eighteenth, under Lieutenant-Colonel Purdie, and the Sev- 
enth, under Captain McRae, went to its assistance, and the enemy 
were driven in disorder beyond the railroad cut. The enemy 
were repulsed in two subsequent attempts to drive these regiments 
from their position. The Thirty-third, under Colonel Hoke, also 
fought well in the woods to the left of these regiments, and once 
gallantly advanced into the open field in front and drove the enemy 
back in disorder. Up to this time the Twenty-eighth had not 
been engaged, and as the other regiments were nearly out of ammu- 
nition, General Branch ordered it to join him, intending to make 
‘it cover his front. The order was not delivered properly, and the 
regiment went into action on the left of General Field’s brigade. 
It advanced boldly into the woods, driving the enemy before it, 
although exposed to a direct and left enfilade fire, but fell back 
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when it found itself alone in the woods and unsupported. The 
men, however, rallied and reformed in the open field and advanced 
a second time, when the enemy were not only driven beyond the 
“cut,” but entirely out of the woods. Never have I witnessed 
greater bravery and desperation than was that day displayed by 
this brigade. 

We were not actively engaged the next day, but held our posi- 
tion under a heavy artillery fire and very heavy skirmishing until 
late in the afternoon. We then followed up the enemy until about. 
10 o’clock P. M., advancing in line through a body of woods to a 
large hospital, in which the enemy had left many of his wounded. 

Our loss in this three days’ battle was thirty killed, one hundred 
and eighty-five wounded, and one missing. 


OX HILL—SEPTEMBER 1, 1862. 


The pursuit was continued the whole of Sunday, and on Monday 
afternoon, about four o’clock, we came up with the enemy at Ox 
hill, near Fairfax Courthouse, on the Alexandria and Winchester 
turnpike, where the engagement was immediately opened. This 
brigade pressed eagerly forward through an open field and a piece 
of woods to the edge of another field, where we were for a short 
time exposed to the enemy’s infantry fire, without being able to 
return it. An attempt was made to flank us on the right, and the 
Eighteenth regiment was immediately detached from the centre of 
the brigade and ordered to the right to prevent the movement, 
which it did, sustaining a deadly fire unsupported. The enemy’s 
direct advance was through a field of corn, in which he sustained 
great loss, notwithstanding most of our guns fired badly on account 
of the heavy rain which fell during the engagement. On learning 
that our ammunition was nearly out, General Branch made known 
the fact, and was ordered “to hold his position at the point of the 
bayonet.” We remained where we were until dark, when the 
whole command fell back to the field in rear of the woods. The 
Twenty-eighth, cold, wet and hungry, was then ordered back to 
the field of battle to do picket duty for the night, without fires. 

This engagement is regarded by the brigade as one of our severest. 
The enemy's infantry used a great many explosive balls. 

Our loss was fourteen killed, ninety-two wounded, and. two miss-~ 
ing. 
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The Confederate Flag. 


The Confederate Flag. 


We have been very much interested, and doubt not that our 
readers will be, in the following extracts which give the main facts 
in reference to the origin of the Confederate flag and the several 
changes which were made in it until in February, 1865, the last 
flag of the Confederacy was adopted. We have been promised, 
by a competent hand, a detailed sketch of the history of the. 
flag; but these extracts are worth preserving: 


{Editorial in the Southern Illustrated News of March 12th, 1863.] 


The question of a Confederate flag and seal has again begun to 
excite attention. It might perhaps be thought that while matters 
of absolutely vital importance to the Confederacy were forcin 
themselves upon the notice of Congress, the adoption of a flag “a 
seal should be deferred until there was time for the indulgence of 
an asthetical taste. The currency, the life-blood of the country, is 
disordered ; food, the staff of life of the people, is scarce, and until 
some remedy for the financial malady can be supplied, and some 
means for obtaining a larger supply of provisions can be hit upon, 
it might seem idle to be troubling ourselves with heraldic studies 
and the beauty of a banner. Still the Secretary of State must 
have a seal, and our people are tired of looking at the poor imita- 
tion of the stars and stripes which floats from our public buildings. 
and military posts. We may call it “stars and bars,” but the 
“union” is the same with that of the United States flag, and the 
bars are only wider stripes of the same color, and the whole thing. 
is suggestive of the detested Federal Government and its oppres- 
sions. 

We have always thought that General Joseph E. Johnstcn set- 
tled the question of a national flag when he selected the blue 
spangled saltier upon a red field as his battle ensign. It may be 
recollected that this choice was made in consequence of the diffi- 
culty that had been seriously felt in the first battle of Manassas in 
distinguishing between the Yankee colors and our own, and ata 
time when the two hostile armies were confronting each other on 
the plains of Fairfax, with the prospect of a renewal of the bloody 
fight at any moment. Haste was necessary in the preparation of 
the flags, and secresy was also desirable lest the enemy should dis- 
cover our change of colors and provide themselves with counter- 
feits to be basely used for our destruction. General Johnston’s 
pattern was thereupon sent to Richmond, and seventy-five ladies 
from each one of four or five churches were set to work making 
the battleflags. Their fair fingers rapidly wrought silk and bunting 
into the prescribed shape and arrangement of colors; but despite. 
the injunction of inviolable confidence, the device was known the- 
subsequent day all over the Capitol. How. could General Johnston 
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expect four or five hundred female tongues to be silent on the sub- 
ject? No great harm was done by the disclosure, however, and 
when next the brave troops of the Confederacy went into the fight 
those flags were seen dancing in the breeze, the symbol of hope to 
the defenders of our liberty, wherever the fire was deadliest over 
the crimsoned field, borne always aloft where follower and foe 
— behold it; ever the chosen perch of victory ere the fight was 
one. 


Could these little pieces of handiwork of the women of Rich- 
mond be collected now, what emotions would not the sight of them 
awaken, blackened as they are with the smoke of powder, riddled 
with bullets, many of them stained with the blood, the last drops 
that welled up from the heart of a patriot hero! We repeat that 
the baptism of blood and fire has made the battleflag of General 
Johnston our national ensign. It is associated with our severest 
trials and our proudest achievements. Nor is it by any means a 
poor thing in itself. The device is simple and striking. The colors 
are readily distinguishable at a great distance. In heraldry, the 
saltier is emblematic of strength. And itis quite unlike ary other 
flag now borne among the nations of the earth. There is but one 

* difficulty that can present itself—the impossibility of indicating 
by a reversal of the flag distress of ships upon the high seas. This 
might: be obviated by the adoption of a special flag of distress, 
with the saltier or Saint Andrew’s cross as a union, to be hoisted, 
union down, when the occasion demanded. 

With regard to the seal we understand that the committee of 
Congress is ready to report for the obverse, the device suggested by 
Mr. Clay, of Alabama, of the cavalier. If by this is meant the 
figure of a man on horseback simply, nothing, it seems to us, could 
be in better taste or more appropriate as expressive of the habits 
of our people. The device is not new; indeed it is one of the 
‘oldest ever employed in this manner. The man on the back of the 
horse has ever been a favorite emblem to denote the mastery of 
the human over the highest type of the brute creation. It appears 
in sculptured majesty upon the glorious friezes of the Parthenon. 
It was used by the Roman Emperors upon their coins and seals; 
and constituted the sole image upon the great seals of the sove- 
reigns of England, with the single exception of Henry VI, from 
the time of William the Conquerer down to the sway of the House 
of Hanover. William and Mary appeared together on the seal, a 
cheval, thus introducing two horses. Cromwell discarded the 
horsemen from the seal of the commonwealth, but placed a repre- 
sentation of himself mounted on a charger upon the seal of 
Scotland. The Southern people are eminently an equestrian people. 
The horseman, therefore, is the best of all symbols to be placed 
upon their seal of state. But if by cavalier is meant any political 

‘character, anything more than a Southern gentleman on horseback, 
the device is objectionable as false to history, and as conveying 
ideas of caste. We were not all cavaliers and we have no patrician 
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order. Far better were it to let the horseman be the well-known 
and revered image of George Washington, as the loftiest develop- 
ment of the Southern gentleman. The whole design might be 
taken from Crawford’s noble statue in the capitol square. A seal 
representing horse and rider, as there seen in relief against the sky, 
would be one of the simplest and most beautiful that the art of 
the die-sinker has ever given to cabinet or people. 


[From a correspondent of the News.] 


CAMP ON THE BLACKWATER, March 28th, 1863. 


To the Editor of the News: 


Gentlemen—I sympathize most heartily with you in the 
article in your last number relative to the Confederate battleflag. 
A new flag. What, in the name of Moses, do we want with a new 
flag? We have had new ones enough already. 

I was originally in favor of retaining the old flag—that “Star 
Spangled Banner,” at whose very name our hearts were wont to 
thrill—over decks, where the haughty cross of Saint George and 
the vaunted tri-color had been humbled—on fields, whose names 
will live forever in song and story, that flag had floated triumph- 
antly; and who shall say that its victories were less the reward of 
Southern than Northern valor? The blood of our fathers had been 
shed for it—a Southerner had hymned it in a strain which had 
become a national anthem; we were as much the original govern- 
ment as the North, and as much entitled to retain the original flag. 
So I thought, but others thought differently, and before the infant 
Confederacy had yet a flag or a government, we belted on our 
— and gave to the winds of Mississippi the cross of Caro- 
ina. 

Then the stars and bars became our flag, and waved over the 
heads of our regiments when we first marched to guard the bor- 
ders of Virginia. It retained most of the distinctive features of 
the old flag, but was still thought to differ from it sufficiently; but 
the first field of Manassas proved that it was a mistake. The 
Union was the same, the colors were all the same; and when the 
flags drooped ’round the staffin that sultry July day, it was im- 
possible to distinguish them. There was no difficulty, however, 
when the flags were spread by the breeze, and I see no reason why 
the “stars and bars” should not still continue to float above all 
forts, ships and arsenals of the Confederacy. But we needed another 
battleflag. Glorious “Old Joe” willed it, and the Southern cross 
rose brightly in the bloody field among the constellations of war. 
It fulfilled all the desiderata of a battleflag. Its brilliant colors 
made it visible at a great distance, and there was no danger of 
mistaking it for the flag of any other nation. Since that time it 
has become historic. Displayed on a hundred stricken fields, it 
has never been dishonored. It were sacrilege to change it—treason 
to the memory of the thousands of the brave men who 


‘* Have seen it fly in triumph o’er each closing eye.’’ 
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Certainly no soldier desires that Congress should do what the 

Yankees have never been able to do—take that flag from us. For 

my part I would rather fight under my lady’s handkerchief as a 

banner, if they force us to lay down the azure cross, which we have 

borne so often through the rolling smoke into the light of victory, 
Yours, indignantly, 

TurKEY-Foor. 


[From the law adopted by the Vonfederate States Congress May 1, 1863.) 


That the flag of the Confederate States shall be as follows: the 
field to.be white, the length double the width of the flag, with the 
union (now used as the battleflag) to be a square of two-thirds the 
width of the flag having the ground red; thereon a broad saltier 
of blue bordered with white and emblazoned with white mullets 
‘or five-pointed stars corresponding in number to that of the Con- 
federate States. 





In reference to the last flag adopted we can give a more detailed 
account of its origin and of the gallant soldier who designed it: 







[From the Richmond Whig of February 14th, 1865.] 


We give below an interesting letter from Major Rogers, the de- 
signer of the new Confederate flag which has been floating over 
the capitol for a day or two past. We give it not only for the in- 
teresting character of the document, but also as a page in the his- 
tory of our struggle. The bill adopting the new design has passed 
the Senate unanimously, and is now before the Committee on Flag 
and Seal of the House, composed of Messrs. Chilton of Alabama, 
Rives of Virginia and Chambers of Mississippi: 














Hon. EDWARD SPARROW, Chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
Confederate States Senate: 


General—While disabled for active service, I have employed a 
portion of my leisure in trying to improve our national flag, and 
after much attention to the subject and the Jaws of heraldry have 
submitted a design to Congress, which was introduced into the 
Senate on the 13th ultimo by Mr. Semmes, of Louisiana. The bill 
which I have drawn is as follows: 


“A Bill to establish the Flag of the Confederate States. 


“The Congress of the Confederate States of America do enact, 
That the flag of the Confederate States shall be as follows: The 
width two-thirds of its length, with the union (now used as the 
battleflag) to be in width three-fifths of the width of the flag, and 
so proportioned ds to leave the length of the field on the side of 
the union twice the width of the field below it; to have the ground 
red, and a broad blue saltier thereon, bordered with white and 
emblazoned with mullets or five-pointed stars, corresponding in 
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number to that of the Confederate States; the field to be white, 
except the outer half from the union to be a red bar extending the 
width of the flag.” 


Before offering the bill that gentleman addressed a letter to the 
Commander of the Army of Northern Virginia, requesting his views 
in regard to the proposed alteration. General Lee replied, that he 
thought it “very pretty and” that it “certainly added distinctness 
to the flag,” but with his usual modesty said he mistrusted his own 
judgment in such matters and that the “naval gentlemen” were 
the proper persons to be consulted. The bill was accordingly re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and after various plans 
were submitted and the opinions of leading officers of the navy 
obtained, said committee unanimously recommended its adoption. 
On your suggestion that it would be well to have the opinion of the 
other officers of the army on the subject, the bill was, on motion of 
Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
ffairs, and I now have the honor to submit herewith for your conside- 
ration the letters I have received from General J. E. Johnston, Gen- 
eral S. Cooper, Lieutenant-General Ewell, Lieutenant-General Long- 
street’s Inspector-General, Major-Generals Fitz. Lee, Rosser and Lo- 
max, of cavalry ; Brigadier-Generals Pendleton and Long, of artilery; 
Major-General Heth, Major-General Smith,Governor of Virginia; and 
Major-General Smith, Superintendent of the Virginia Military In- 
stitute; Captain N. W. Barker, Acting Chief of Signal Bureau, and 
Captain Wilbourn, of Signal corps; Brigadier-General ,Wharton, 
Colonel J. S. Mosby, and many other distinguished officers of the 
army, all approving this design, which, with such letters as have 
been addressed to you on the subject, will furnish your committee 
with the desired information. 


Allow me, General, to add a few words on the merits of the pro- 
posed alteration. Under the present act of Congress the propor- 
tions of the flag are incorrect, the length being double the width, 
which is against all rule, and a flag so made will not float. The 
one now used over the capitol is not according to lasv, but is cor- 
rectly proportioned, having the width two-thirds of the length, so 
that the proportions at least will have to be changed, and while 
under amendment it is proposed to improve the field of the flag 
also. It has been ascertained by practical use in the army and navy 
that our flag is very easily soiled from its excessive whiteness, and 
it is especially liable to this objection on steam vessels, which are 
rapidly superceding all other ships of war. The portion of the 
flag proposed to be changed to a red bar is the part, too, most rap- 
idly defaced. It is strongly urged by naval officers of high stand- 
ing that our flag is liable to be mistaken for a flag of truce, par- 
ticularly in a calm, when it hangs dead against the mast and the 
union is obscured by the white bunting. When seen at a distance, 
flags are generally displayed against the white clouds beyond, and 
hence want of distinctness is a great defect in the present flag, the 
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union being the only portion seen. It was hurriedly adopted at 
the very close of a session of the last Congress, as the best they could 
do under the multiplicity of plans submitted, and when the con- 
test really was whether the battleflag should form a part of it. See 
accompanying letter from Colonel A. R. Boteler, chairman of the 
Committee on Flag and Seal of last Congress, in favor of this 
amendment. I respectfully submit that the bill before the Senate 
removes all the objections urged against the Confederate flag. It 
gives it correctness of proportion, distinctness and character, ren- 
ders it fit for practical use and presents a beautiful standard, which, 
under no circumstances, can be mistaken for a flag of truce or for 
the flag of any other nation on earth. It relieves the flag of its 
pale-faced appearance and makes it look more martial. 


The battleflag selected by General Johhston, and recommended 
by himself and General Beauregard, under which so much blood 
has been spilled in our struggle for independence, is fully displayed 
as the union of the proposed flag, which can only be done by sur- 
rounding it with white, and the red bar, forming the outer half of 
the field from the union, is suggested as the best design for its im- 

rovement. I am opposed to all stripes, many or few, red or blue. 

nstead of “the Stars and Stripes,” let us have the Stars and Bars. 
The colors of the new flag would be chiefly white and red with as 
little as possible of the Yankee blue. 


The heraldic significance of these colors is deemed especially 
appropriate for the Confederate States—the white (argent) being 
emblematic of purity and innocence, and the red (gules) of forti- 
tude and courage. In the adoption of ensigns by various nations: 
of the world, it is noticed by Captain Hamilton, in the history of 
the United States flag, that they generally imitate the ensigns of 
the nations from which they sprung. This rule is complied with 
in the flag as proposed, for our people are chiefly descended from 
the British and French, and we get the union and‘ cross of Saint 
Andrew from the former and the red bar from the flag of the latter 
nation, while the idea of having stars to represent the States re- 
spectively is taken from the flig of the old Union, mainly founded 
by our forefathers. The new flag is easily made and is without the 
complication of any painting, which, besides the difficulty of cor- 
rect execution, soon rots the bunting. The proportions, while most 

leasing to the eye, possess the virtue of simplicity—the white 

elow and on side of union being same width as the red bar. They 
have been approved by some of the best artists in the Confederacy, 
and after a careful examination have been pronounced correct by 
some of the most experienced officers of the navy, such as Commo- 
dore Forrest, Captain Raphael Semmes, Captain S. S. Lee, Captain 
Mason and Captain W. H. Parker, the latter being at the head of 
the Confederate States Naval Academy. Your committee has been 
furnished by the Quartermaster-General with a model flag, made 
in strict accordance therewith. It may be proper to add that this 
improvement of the flag is advocated by almost the entire Rich- 
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mond press. I hope it will be the pleasure of your committee to 
recommend the passage of the bill, and that it will be adopted by 
Congress in time for the signature of the President (who has ex- 
pressed his approval of it) on the 22d day of February next, in 
order that it may become a law on the anniversary of the birth- 
day of the great Virginian, who was the father of his country and 
the chief author of his country’s flag,* and the anniversary of the 
day which gave’ birth to the permanent Government of the Con- 
federate States. 
I am, General, most respectfully, your obedient servant, 


ArtuurR L. RoceErs, 
Major, Confederate States Artillery. 
CAAFFIN’S BLUFF, January 2, 1875. 


[From the Baltimore Gazette.] 


The above letter, taken from the files of the Richmond Whig, is 
a part of the history of the late war which was worth preserving. 
It is also a matter of interest to state that the author of the Con- 
federate flag, as adopted by Congress, is a brave soldier who served 
through the war, and shed his blood in defence of the Southern 
cause. He raised a company of artillery from Loudoun county, 
Virginia, which was honorably mentioned for efficient service by 
General Beauregard in his report of first Manassas. He was re- 
elected captain, promoted for gallant and meritorious conduct at 
the second battle of Manassas, and was attached to the staff of 
Stonewall Jackson when he fell at Chancellorsville. Cooke, in his 
life of Jackson, in referring to it, says: “ By this fire General Hill, 
General Pender, Colonel Crutchfield, Jackson’s Chief of Artillery, 
and Major Rogers, of artillery, also of Jackson’s staff, were 
cer and one of the men of the ambulance corps, carrying 
the litter of the wounded General, was shot through both arms 
and dropped his burden. ‘ ° . The litter-bearers made 
their way to a point on the road where a solitary ambulance was 
standing. In this ambulance Colonel Crutchfield and Major Rogers 
had been placed when wounded. Although badly hurt, the latter 
insisted upon being taken out to make room for the General, and 
Jackson was laid in his place.” 

The following letters from General Lee and General Jackson’s 
Adjutant-General bear testimony to the gallantry of this officer: 


* The basis of the flag of the United States was “the great Union flag” displayed by Gen- 
eral Washington on Prospect hill, “‘in compliment,” as he said, ‘‘to the United Colonies,” on 
the 2d day of January, 1776, the day of forming the new Continental army. On the evacua- 
tion of Boston by the British this standard was carried into the city by the American troops, 
It was the union of the crosses of Saint George and Saint Andrew, with thirteen stripes 
through the flag, alternate red and white—Hamilton’s History U. S. Flag, p.59. American 
Archives, 4th Series, vol. 5, p. 428. 
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HEADQUARTERS ARMY NORTHERN VIRGINIA, 
NEAR FREDERICKSBURG, January 6th, 1864, 


General S. CooPER, Adjutant and Inspector-General, &c., Richmond : 


General—I understand that Major A. L. Rogers, of the ar- 
tillery, though disabled for field duty, is anxious to render such 
service as he can perform, He was formerly attached to this army, 
and was wounded at the battle of Chancellorsville. He is a gallant 
officer, and if there is any duty he can perform at the stationary 
batteries in or around Richmond, or in the camps of instruction, 
I recommend that he be assigned to it. 

I am, General, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


R. E. Lee, General. 


LEXINGTON, VA., January 6, 1864. 
General S. CoopER, Adjutant and Inspector-General, Richmond, Va.: 


Sir—As Major A. L. Rogers, of the artillery corps, is apply- 
ing for duty, I am glad to bear testimony in behalf of so gallant an 
officer. In the spring of 1864 Major Rogers was ordered to report 
to Lieutenant-General T. J. Jackson for duty, and was assigned as 
assistant to his aid, Colonel S. Crutchfield, Chief of Artillery. He 
performed the most important and gallant service, and was severely 
wounded in the battle of Chancellorsville, May 2d. 

Most respectfully, 
A. 8. PENDLETON, 
Lieutenant-Colonel and A. A. G., Second Corps, A. N. V., late of General 
Jackson’s staff. 
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Prison Life at Fort McHenry. 
Py Rev. Dr. T. D. WITHERSPOON, late Chaplain of the Forty-Sccond Mississippi Regiment. 


Parer No. 3—Conelusion. 


To one other of our prison diversions I must briefly introduce 
you. I refer to the regimental courts-martial held as occasion re- 
quired. One of these will give an idea of the whole. Among the 
petty annoyances to which we were subjected—for which, however, 
we could not blame our captors—was the custom on the part of 
some of the younger and less scrupulous portion of our number to 
circulate unfounded rumors of our prospective release, or “grape-vine 
telegrams,” as they were called. The graver and more credulous part 
of the body would accept them all as true, would each roll up 
carefully his blanket, fasten his tin cup and wooden fork to his 
haversack and swing them about his neck, and take his seat near 
the door, meekly and patiently but in vain waiting for the order 
to “fall in for exchange.” This practice became so great a nuisance 
that our Colonel issued an order at length, at one of our evening 
dress-parades, that the next member of his command who was 
guilty of circulating a false rumor of exchange should be subjected 
to court-martial. 

Now in the number of our chaplains was an old minister of the 
Baptist Church, a most estimable gentleman, and one who con- 
tributed in many ways to our enjoyment. He was withal of a 
mechanical turn of mind, and as our soup-coffee and coffee-soup 
were usually lukewarm before they reached us, he resolved to con- 
struct an apparatus for warming them. The earth had been cut 
away at one end of the barracks, leaving a steep embankment 
just outside. In this he constructed a flue of such a kind that a 
range of cups could be placed on it, and the shavings made by 
the prisoners in whittling rendered available for heating purposes. 
The work was somewhat difficult with the tools he had. When 
completed and the fuel applied, it proved to be like the Irish- 
man’s chimney, which, he said, “drew finely if it was only 
bottom end up.” He was greatly perplexed at its perversity, and 
when some one inquired of him as he was half stifled with the 
smoke, when his cooking range would be ready, he replied that he 
expected we “ would all be exchanged and get home before that thing 
would begin to draw.” Ina few minutes the “thing” was draw- 
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ing finely; and this, coupled with the previous remark, was made 
a subject of complaint to the Colonel, who ordered a court-martial. 
The trial was held, contrary to military usage, in the presence of a 
vast assemblage. The prisoner was ably defended. The counsel} 
first resolved to attempt the proof of an alibi, by showing that the 
prisoner was sick that day and could not have been present at the 
time and place specified; but the prosecution thwarted this by in- 
troducing a witness who testified that he had seen him on that 
very day with an immense wooden harpoon fishing in the great 
cauldron of soup for a piece of “salt horse” that had been left 
there, the judge-advocate pleading overwhelmingly that no man 
whose digestion was impaired by sickness could have borne the 
sight and smell of the nauseous mess. As quite a number of the 
officers and soldiers of the fort were present, the effect of the vivid 
description of our prison fare by the judge-advocate may be well 
conceived. 

The counsel for the defence at length agreed to risk the prisoner's 
fate upon a plea of insanity. Anda strong case they succeeded in 
making. They pointed to the strange under-ground tunnel as a 
clear evidence of mental aberration. They reviewed his whole 
‘course since he had been in the fort; they attributed his insanity 
40 rd life and unwholesome fare, which they denounced in 

“unmeastired terms. But the court found a verdict of guilty. He 
‘was sentenced to be reprimanded publicly on dress-parade, and to 
be fed until further orders on “hard tack” and “salt horse”—our 
common prison fare. That evening at dress-parade, the public 
reprimand was duly administered. Chaplain C. was called out in 
front of the command and listened meekly with uncovered head 
whilst the Colonel (a young Assistant Surgeon, somewhat given to 
wildness) delivered a homily to him on the impropriety of his 
conduct,’so unbecoming to him and so dishonoring to the com- 
mand. 

Thus the days and weeks rolled away in the midst of high- 
hearted resolve not to give way to despondency, and of constant 
and‘yet ever-varying expedients to rally the spirits of those who 
were becoming depressed. No one who has not experienced it 
knows anything of the depressing influence of continued impris- 
onment, with the mind shut off from its ordinary lines of thought, 
andthe heart from its customary channels of communion with 
those it loves. He who has passed through the same experience 
will readily understand me when I say, that notwithstanding all 
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my resolve not to be disheartened, and the supports which came 
from an unshaken trust in the overruling providence of God, I 
have often paced up and down through the long night, along the 
narrow beat allotted to us outside the barracks, with an eye as 
sleepless and a step as ceaseless as that of the sentinel whose eye 
was upon me and whose bayonet flashed in the moonlight as he 
watched me from the “dead line,” only a few paces away. 

Many, of course, were the efforts made to escape—some of them 
ingeniously planned, but all by one contingency and another 
brought to nought. One method of escape was always open to us 
—that of bribing the guards, there being very few sentinels over 
us whose virtue commanded a higher price than a five dollar 
greenback for each person desiring to escape. To this method 
most of us were conscientiously opposed. I would have remained 
there to the close of the war before I would have placed such a 
temptation in the way of an enemy. Others were not of such 
tender conscience; and at length, worn by long imprisonment and 
wearied by long delay, four chaplains and six or eight surgeons 
bribed the guard and made their escape. It cost me a great strug- 
gle not to join them, but I was thankful afterwards that I did not, for 
within a very days and before they had made their way through 
great hardships to Dixie, the order came for our release, and we 
were safely landed on Southern soil. 

Their departure, however, led to a denouement in connection 
with our release, to which I must, in closing, refer. As the roll- 
call had for some time been dispensed with, the escape of the pris- 
oners had not been detected, but now, as the chaplains were to be 
released, the réll would, of course, be called, and the escape of the 
four would be detected. This would lead to a roll-call of the 
surgeons (the order for whose release had not been been received), 
and when it was found that six or eight surgeons had escaped, the 
remainder would be subjected to closer confinement and more strin- 
gent discipline. To avoid this, four surgeons determined to play 
the role of the missing chaplains. It was a very hazardous experi- 
ment, as most of the chaplains were personally known to the offi- 
cers of the fort, and a detection of the ruse would probably lead 
to the retention of the whole body of chaplains in prison. But 
bold as the expedient was, it was immediately put into execution. 
An old razor was brought into requisition. The largest coats in the 
party were put at the disposal of the adventurous four. A very 
‘grave and reverend air was assumed, and they took their places in 
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line, and we were all marched to the wharf, where. Colonel Mul- 
ford’s flag-of-truce boat awaited us. As each chaplain’s name 
was called, he was required to step to the front. The counting 
went on well until the last name was called—that of Chaplain B, 
when a tall, handsome surgeon, clerically shorn and dressed, 
stepped to the front, and a Federal soldier, recognizing him, whis- 
pered to the Provost-Marshal: “That is not Chaplain B.” “Who 
is it, then?” “It is Surgeon R——.” The Provost-Marshal looked 
confused for a moment, and said to his clerk: “How many chap- 
lains ought there to be?” The clerk answered, “ Fourteen.” “Count 
the men, sir.” We were duly counted and found to be exectly 
fourteen, and without further ado, marched on board the vessel for 
City Point, where, in due time, we arrived, and after some prelimi- 
naries stood once more upon the soil and beneath the flag of our 
Confederacy, amidst the dearly welcomes and warm congratulations 
of friends. : 
_ Here my narrative, properly speaking, ends, but there is one in- 
cident which, even though it be by way of postscript, I must ap- 
pend. In one of the hospitable homes of Richmond, whose inti- 
macies I was permitted to share, there was a comfortable chamber 
known as the “Soldier-boys’ room.” Let us come by night or by 
day, we knew that this room was reserved for us; and many a long 
and weary march ended in sweet dreams of home, awakened by 
its soft couches of repose. Towards this pleasant home I instinct- 
ively turned my footsteps to enjoy the luxury of the “Soldier- 
boys’ room.” But when the hour for retiring came, my kind kos- 
tess, who had listened in tears to the story of prison trials, said: 
“T cannot let you go to the ‘Soldier-boys’ room’ to-night.” The 
special guest-chamber of the house has been fitted up for you to 
pay for those hard boards on which the Yankees have made you 
sleep so long.” So I was duly ushered into ‘the elegant chamber, 
and in due time was upon a luxurious bed, which seemed to me 
the most comfortable I had ever enjoyed, but on which I found it 
impossible to sleep. I had been so long upon the hard boards 
that the soft bed wearied me. I tossed from side to side, but in 
vain, until at length seizing my soldier blanket, which had been 
stowed in one corner, I wrapped myself in it and threw myself 
upon the floor, sleeping sweetly and soundly until morning. 
When at the drawing-room my kind hostess met me with the. 
question, “ How did you rest last night?” and I answered, “Splen- 
didly,” she replied with a smile, “I knew you would, for I had 
that bed prepared expressly for you.” That dear friend, whose 
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smile made the sunlight of the hospitable home, and whose heart 
was as pure as the escutcheon of the country she loved so well, has 
been called to the citizenship of a better country and the enjoy- 
ment of a happier home; but though years intervened, I could 
never find it in my heart to undeceive her, and it was her happi- 
ness always to remember how she had honored, with her best 
chamber and most luxurious bed, the returning soldier boy. 

Having presented you with this inside view of life in a Federal 
prison, I feel that I cannot close without adding my testimony to 
that of others in reference to the comparative suffering under 
Federal and Confederate imprisonment. The effort is being per- 
sistently made to represent the hardships as all on one side, to 
throw upon the South the odium of having subjected her prisoners, 
taken in war, to unnecessary privations and wanton cruelties, and 
to claim for the North that her prison government and discipline 
were, with perhaps a few rare exceptions, of the most humane and 
kindly nature.° 

Now I have no disposition to stir up feelings of bitterness between 
the two sections of a common country. I would speak only in the 
interests of peace and good-will; but I must also speak in the 
interests of truth and justice, and in vindication of the South. I 
would call attention to the following points: First. It is not true 
that the prison discipline and the personal treatment of prisoners 
was either juster or more humane in Northern prisons than in those 
at the South. When the facts of history are all brought out, and 
in that sufficient light the comparison is made between Anderson- 
ville and Point Lookout, it will be found that the contrast is over- 
whelmingly in favor of the former; that in point of diet, health 
regulations, hospital prescriptions, &c., our men at Point Lookout 
were subjected to far greater privations and hardships than were 
the Federal soldiers at Andersonville. 

But to confine myself simply to what passed under my own 
personal observation, and of which consequently I am a competent 
witness, I may say that on our release from Fort McHenry and 
return to Richmond, a number of us asked and obtained permis- 
sion to go through all the wards of that portion of the Libby prison 
in which the Federal officers were confined. We saw their arrange- 
ments for sleep, exercise and cleanliness; we inspected the food as 
it was prepared for them, and saw all the arrangements for cooking 
and serving it, and we came away with the impression that (although 
we had been constantly reminded at Fort McHenry that our lot 
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was a favored one compared with that of our fellow prisoners at 
Fort Baltimore, Point Lookout and Johnson’s Island) these men 
in the Libby prison were faring like princes as compared with the 
life we had been required to lead at Fort McHenry. 

Second. Even if it could be shown that there was as great or 
greater privation in Southern prisons than in Northern, this would 
not relieve the contrast which is so unfavorable to the humanity 
of the Northern people. We can demonstrate the fact that our 
prisoners of war were served with as good rations and as abundant 
as our soldiers in the line. Whatever privations they endured, 
therefore, were the privations of our own men, and were the result, 
not of wilful neglect or bitter hatred, but of that dearth of the 
necessaries of life under which our whole people were suffering. 
With the North there was no dearth, no scarcity. The granaries 
of the world were open to them. When they fed our men on 
scanty and unwholesome fare, it was not because they could not 
help it, but because they did not care. . 

Third. For the sufferings of prisoners on both sides, the North 
and the North alone is responsible. We were always anxious for 
exchange. It was to our interest, even if there had been no higher 
motives operating upon us. Wecould not supply the places of 
our men when captured. A single musket was far more to us than 
to the people of the North. They had all Europe to recruit from. 
They could supply the places of their men when captured. We 
could not. It was no great burden to them to guard and feed their 
prisoners, but it was a‘heavy tax on us to take care of ours. It 
was, therefore, to our interest to arrange a cartel. It was to their 
interest to delay it; and an impartial examination of the case will 
show beyond all doubt that the failure to make exchange on hon- 
orable and equitable terms is chargeable upon them and not upon 
us. Every proposition that in the interests of humanity could be 
made was made by the Confederate Government, and was made 
only to be sullenly rejected. The responsibility for all the suffering 
on both sides is with those who steadfastly refused either to propose 
or to accept an honorable cartel. And as in all succeeding time, 
under the influence of heated imaginations, the spectres of Ander- 
sonville and Point Lookout, of Libby prison and Johnson’s Island 
will be rising up to disturb the equanimity of the historian, the 
South will be able to say with truth to each one as it rises— 


‘Shake not thy gory locks at me, 
Thou canst not say I did it.’’ 
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Gettysburg. 


Report of Brigadier-General J. A. Walker. 


HEADQUARTERS STONEWALL BRIGADE, August 17th, 1863. 
‘Captain HUNTER, Acting Assistant Adjutant-General : 
Captain—In obedience to circular from division headquarters, 
I have the honor to submit the following report of the operations 
of the “Stonewall brigade” at the battle of Gettysburg, and sub- 
sequently until it recrossed the Potomac: 

On the evening of the 1st July the brigade, with the rest of the 
division, arrived at. Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, and after nightfall 
took position on the southeast side of the town, near the Hanover 
road, and on the extreme left of our line, on Culp’s farm, and 
throwing forward skirmishers, we remained for the night. At 
dawn the next morning the enemy’s skirmishers were seen in our 
front, and a brisk fire was opened between them and my own, 
which was kept up during the day at long range with but short 
intervals of quiet. About 6 o’clock P. M. our line was advanced 
in a northerly direction and took position immediately on the north 
side of the Hanover road. In this position, our left flank being 
harassed by the enemy’s sharpshooters posted in a wheat field 
and wood, I ordered Colonel Nadenbousch, with his regiment 
(the Second Virginia), to clear the field and advance into the 
wood and ascertain, if possible, what force the enemy had at that 
point, which he did at a single dash, his men advancing with 
great spirit, driving the enemy’s skirmishers out of the cleared 
ground and following them into the woods. 

When he had advanced some distance into the woods, the enemy 
opened on his line with two pieces of artillery and he fell back 
into the cleared ground again, leaving skirmishers in the edge of 
the wood, and reported that the enemy had a large force of cavalry, 
supposed to be two brigades, two regiments of infantry and a 
battery of artillery. 

This information I communicated through a staff officer to 
Major-General Johnson, anid immediately thereafter received infor- 
mation from Major Douglas, of his staff, that the line was about to 
advance, with instructions from General Johnson to remain on the 
flank if I thought it necessary. As our flank and rear would have 
been entirely uncovered and unprotected in the event of my mov- 
ing with the rest of the division, and as our movement must have — 
been made in full view of the enemy, I deemed it prudent to hold 
my position until after dark, which I did. 
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After dark I withdrew, and leaving a picket on the Hanover 

° road, joined the rest of the division in rear of the enemy’s breast- 
works, which they had driven them from the evening before. 

At daylight next morning Steuart’s brigade, which was immedi- 

ately in my front, became hotly engaged, and on receiving a request 

















warmly engaged along my whole line; and my right, extending 
beyond the breastwork, suffered very heavily.. After five hours’ 
incessant firing, being unable to drive the enemy from his strong 
position, and a brigade of Rodes’ division coming to our assist- 
ance, I drew my command back under the hill out of the fire, 
to give them an opportunity to rest and clean their guns and fill 
up their cartridge boxes. 

In about an hour I was ordered by General Johnson to move more 
to the right and renew the attack, which was done with equally bad 
success as our former efforts, and the fire became so destructive 
that I suffered the brigade to fall back to a more secure position, 
as it was a useless sacrifice of life to keep them longer under so 
galling a fire. 

An hour or two later, I was again ordered to advance so as to 
keep the enemy in check, which I did, sheltering my men and 

i keeping up a desultory fire until dark. 

About midnight we were drawn off with the rest of the division, 
and at daylight were again formed in line of battle on the heights 
south of Gettysburg, where we remained all day and until about 
eleven o’clock, when we marched with the division in the direction: 
of Fairfield. 

The subsequent operations of this brigade up to the crossing of 
the Potomac, having been altogether with the division, and under 
the eye of the Major-General, I do not deem any report necessary. 

It affords me pleasure to say that the officers and men of the 
brigade behaved in a manner worthy their high reputation. 

It may seem invidious to select any particular officer for com- 
mendation, but justice requires that I should especially notice the 
gallant and efficient conduct of Major William Terry, commanding 
the Fourth Virginia, who gallantly led his regiment almost to the 
breastworks of the enemy, and only retired after losing the fourth. 
of his command. 

I am, Captain, very respectfully, 


J. A. Watxer, Brigadier-General.. 


























































































from General Steuart, I moved up to his support and became. 


Battle of Gettysburg. 


Report of Brigadier-General J. M. Jones. 


HEADQUARTERS J. M. JONES’ BRIGADE, 
September 25th, 1863. 


Major R. W. HUNTER, 
Assistant Adjutant-General Johnson’s Division, Ewell’s Corps :- 


Major—I have the honor to submit the following report of the 
operations of the brigade under my command during a portion of 
the battle of Gettysburg. The brigade, consisting of the Twenty- 
first, Twenty-fifth, Forty-second, Forty-fourth, Forty-eighth and 
Fiftieth Virginia regiments, commanded respectively by Captain 
W. P. Mosely, Colonel J. C. Higginbotham, Lieutenant-Colonel R. 
W. Withers, Major N. Cobb, Lieutenant-Colonel R. H. Dungan and 
Lieutenant-Colonel L. H. N. Salyer, left camp at 7 o’clock A. M. 
on the 1st July, the second brigade in the dvision column, and on 
reaching Gettysburg, late in the afternoon, passed by the railroad 
depot to the left of the town, and, under the direction of the Major- 
General commanding division, formed line of battle about dark on 
the left of Nichols’ brigade, in a ravine in an open field northeast 
of the town, and to the left and front of the enemy’s artillery on 
“Cemetery hill.” As soon as the line was formed, pickets were 
thrown well to the front, and the brigade laid upon their arms. 
during the night. Nothing of importance, so far as my brigade. 
was concerned, occurred during the night. Soon after daylight on. 
the 2d July, the skirmishers taken from the Twenty-fifth Virginia, 
and commanded by Major R. D. Lilley, were pushed further to 
the front to watch the motions of the enemy. The brigade in line 
of battle remained in the position occupied by it the night before 
until about 4 o’clock P. M., when, by a verbal order from the- 
Major-General Commanding, it moved to the front to support 
Andrew’s battalion of artillery (Major Latimer), which was moving 
into position on a hill opposite to Cemetery hill. The brigade 
was halted under cover of a range of low hills, about three hun- 
dred yards in rear and to the left of the battalion of artillery— 
the Fiftieth Virginia regiment (Lieutenant-Colonel Salyer) being 
moved up to the immediate support of the artillery and formed 
near its left. 

To meet a strong demonstration made by the enemy on our right,. 
the remainder of the Twenty-fifth Virginia, under Colonel Higgin- 
botham, was thrown to the right and front, and the Fiftieth Vir- 
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ginia (Lieutenant-Colonel Salyer) moved to the right, and the 
remainder of the brigade moved up near the crest of the hill. At 
this time the Major-General Commanding arrived upon the hill 
occupied by the artillery, and after a short time directed me to 
form my brigade in line; to move forward when Nichols’ brigade 
had formed on my left, and to attack the enemy in his position on 
the opposite hill. The brigade advanced in good order, moving 
‘down the slope of the hill, across the bottom, “Gettysburg creek” 
and up the hill occupied by the enemy. The hill was steep, heavily 
timbered, rocky and difficult of ascent. As the brigade advanced 
a few shells were thrown from the batteries on the right, though 
but little damage resulted from them. My men gained ground 
steadily to the front under a heavy fire of musketry from the enemy, 
protected by entrenchments. There was at one time some confusion 
towards the left, which I corrected as rapidly as possible. This 
confusion consisted in the mixing up of the files and the derange- 
ment of the general line, and was perhaps unavoidable from the 
lateness of the hour at which the advance was made, the darkness 
in the woods and the nature of the hill. When near the first line 
of entrenchments, moving with my troops, I received a flesh wound 
through the thigh, the excessive hemorrhage from which rendered it 
necessary for me to be borne from the field, and the command of the 
brigade devolved upon Lieutenant-Colonel Dungan—Colonel J.C. 
Higginbotham having been previously wounded. The brigade acted 
with efficiency while I was with it. To the regimental commanders 
enumerated above I am indebted for the prompt movements of 
their respective regiments whenever called upon. The command 
of the Twenty-fifth regiment during the action devolved upon 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. A. Robinson—Colonel Higginbotham being 
wounded; the command of the Forty-fourth regiment upon Cap- 
tain T. R. Buckner—Major Cobb being wounded. The skirmishers, 
commanded during the greater part of the day by Major R. D. 
Lilley, rendered most valuable services, and the energy and skill 
with which they were handled by that officer received my highest 
admiration. My chief medical officer, Surgeon Bushrod Taylor, 
brought to the performance of the difficult task devolved upon 
him the same ability, zeal, untiring industry and conscientious 
devotion to duty which have always marked his official connection 
with the brigade. - To Captain R. Cleary, Acting Assistant Adjutant- 
General; Lieutenant V. Dabney, Volunteer Aid-de-Camp; Lieu- 
tenant F. Pendleton Jones, Aid-de-Camp.(badly wounded and since 
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dead), who were with me on the field, 1am under obligation for 
the gallant and intelligent manner in which their duties were per- 
formed. Lieutenants E. H. Boyd, Ordnance Officer, and Mann 
Page, Inspector of Brigade, discharged their respective duties with 
promptness and ability. My absence from the brigade, and its 
movements since I resumed command, have caused a delay in this 


report. ° ; 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


J. M. Jonss, Brigadier-General. 





The Battle of Shiloh—Repert of L. D. Sandidge, Inspector-General 
Louisiana Division. 


[The following report of the battle of Shiloh has never, so far as we are 
advised, been in print, and there have been calls for its publication from 
various quarters. We are glad to be able to give it to our readers.] 


General RUGGLES: 

On the evening prior to the battle, I encamped Ruggles’ 
division of three brigades and four batteries of artillery and a 
battalion of cavalry extending Bragg’s line to the left, and instead 
of placing the left brigade “en potence” with the alignment, I 
found that Hardee’s line did not rest on Owl creek. I extended 
the left brigade on continuous line, its extreme left resting on Owl 
creek and fronting the Federal encamped advance, menacing our 
unprotected left flank. I finished marking the line, as directed 
from division headquarters, and the entire division was on the 
ground, before dark. The four batteries held in columns, section 
front, in rear of the brigade intervals; the regiments held in 
columns at half distance, division front—this ployment being the 
prescribed order; the entire line about six hundred paces in rear 
of Hardee’s line and overlapping it, as stated, by one brigade 
(Ruggles’), and Withers’ division on its right, forming Bragg’s line, 
Bragg being in second line of battle; Polk’s corps, composed of 
Breckinridge’s and B. R. Johnson’s brigades, in reserve to rear— 
B. R. Johnson’s brigade leading. Such was the position, as indi- 
cated by map inclosed, on night of 4th April preceding the battle. 
About dark I returned from extreme left to Corinth road, rejoined 
you there, and we slept by slight camp-fire in the interval between 
Gibson’s and Anderson’s (Patton) brigades. In the conversation 
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held with you then, I asked, as you were one of the council of war; 
what were the leading objective points to be considered, what the 
plan of action, &c. You stated that after some discussion and 
difference of opinion in the council, General Sidney Johnston 
intended trying to drive the Federal left back on its centre and 
right, thus doubling his army against Owl creek, away from the 
river and gunboats. I added that was contrary to the usual plan, 
which was to drive the Federal forces against the broad, deep river 
in their rear. You replied you had stated in the council your 
impression “they would not swing that way ”—i. e., against Owl 
creek—but would stubbornly fight with their gunboats at their 
back. My opinion then and now is, that General Sidney Johnston 
lost his life in a vain effort to force the Federal retreat—an army 
of forty-five thousand, with his one-third less—in a direction arbi- 
trarily selected. Here I notice the point that Gibson was ignorant 
of the movements “above indicated placing the army in position” 
—a singular statement contrasted with the fact that I slept in the 
same apartment with him at his headquarters at Mickey’s the 
preceding night; that the brigade and staff moved at daylight 
next morning in conjunction with your other troops, and in the 
utmost good order took position indicated, his left resting on 
Corinth road. From this time, say 8 P. M., every brigade and 
battery was ready for instant action. At daylight Sunday morning 
the battle began—Chalmers’ skirmishers on the extreme right, in 
accordance with what I understood to be the plan of battle, open- 
ing fire. Instantly we were in the saddle, and you gave the first 
and last command I recollect your giving as a command, often 
repeated, and always responded to by your division: “Forward!” 
We rode rapidly down the division line, more than a mile long, 
through a densely wooded, hilly country, relieved here and there 
only by small cultivated fields, to see that the forward movement 
was continuous. Before we had ridden the length of two bri- 
gades—the line moving forward all the while—after a hurried con- 
sultation with the staff, you had a gun moved in advance and 
threw a few shells into the heights beyond, where some of the 
‘Federals were seen moving towards Hardee’s flank, to develop 
their design, Hardee inquiring at once into the cause of the firing. 
You and remaining staff continued your forward progress, while I 
kept down the line. - By the time I returned to the right—I had 
ridden rapidly too—I saw the following state of affairs: Hardee 
withdrawn from our front, for he had in his advance gained ground 
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to the right so rapidly, supporting the main attack on the Federal 
extreme left, that very early in the morning, instead of being in 
second line, our division was in first line confronting Federal 
tight-centre, not two hundred yards distant, holding elevated 
ground with artillery and dense masses of infantry. In my brief 
absence—it was not then 8 A. M.—Patton Anderson, your second 
brigade, had twice furiously assaulted his position, and though 
checked each time, had successfully reformed his brigade line 
amidst the smoke of the battle, and you and he were preparing to 
made another effort to storm the heights beyond the narrow creek 
separating us from the Federals. I told you you could not carry 
. the position without more force, and inquired for your first brigade 
(Gibson’s). You stated you had, at General Bragg’s request, 
detached Gibson, who was following up Hardee’s and Withers’ 
advance, and were all heavily engaged on our right. I then tried 
to bring you forward a battalion of cavalry (Brewer’s) to make a 
diversion obliquely from the right, proffering to lead the cavalry 
in person, while you were making an artillery combination to 
support a renewed attack. But before engaging, the cavalry made 
such a wide detour to the right under cover of Hardee, they were 
useless to us. You further directed me to ride to the rear, and if 
I could get no support from the reserves (Polk), I was authorized 
to move one of the left brigades temporarily from left to right to 
support Anderson’s renewed attack in front. In the meantime, 
the left of our line was still moving forward. On going to the rear 
a few hundred yards, I met the head of a Tennessee regiment 
marching by the flank—the first regiment of B. R. Johnson’s bri- 
gade, Polk’s command. I saw General B. R. Johnson, told him 
the situation in front, and begged him to move forward to our 
right and assist our front attack by an oblique demonstration, 
which he promptly executed, being severely wounded himself at 
the first onset. His brigade here fired the first gun—say 10 A. 
M.—that was fired by Polk’s command. 

As soon as the head of the columns of the troops above men- 
tioned appeared on our right, you, superintending the artillery 
firing (Washington artillery, &c.), again ordered “Forward!” and 
the indomitable Anderson a third time moved through the fire, 
sword in hand, and his attack, combined with the movement and 
attack of B. R. Johnson, finally drove the Federals—Anderson 
sweeping over the ground, capturing their artillery, &c. Our left 
brigade swung round, following up the attack, driving the Federals 
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back towards the river—we, in truth, being more successful than 
the main attack made from our right. In a word, the Federals 
declined to drive from the river at all, as you predicted in the 
council. The Federals, though driven from our front, moved rear- 
ward very slowly, contesting every inch. After we got them 
started, I again rode down the left of our line, directing our left 
brigade forward. The Federal right about this time began to. 
swing rearward much faster than his right-centre, and it was evi- 
dent they were falling back to concentrate on and strengthen the 
Federal centre and left, so heavily assaulted all the morning by 
the main effort to cut them off from the river. On my return to 
the extreme right of our division line, about noon, I found you 
had continued to drive the Federal right-centre to a certain point 
in an old field, where they were making a determined stand. [ 
noticed here a long gap between our line and where I supposed 
Withers’ left ought to be, and called your attention. We then 
’ thought it dangerous to leave it open, as a failure on our right and 
a furious effort on the part of the Federals in our front, if we failed 
to check, would imperil our rear. You directed me to fill up the 
interval with any detached infantry I could find, and at once bring 
forward all the artillery I could get to move, and have them open 
fire at once on the Federals in front, to prevent their making any 
movement endangering our position, and keep them moving in 
retreat. It was here that we finally, in a few hours, got between 
fifty and sixty field guns in position, and under this heavy fire 
you succeeded in moving again the Federals in our front, who had 
held their position so long and obstinately that when they started 
they found troops of Hardee and Withers on their left and rear, 
and our left brigade and the head of Polk’s reserves on their right 
and rear, intercepting their march. A portion of Polk’s column 
following the onward march of our left, both swinging to the right 
as they;moved forward, found themselves simultaneously on the 
rear and{right of the Federal position. Here being assaulted in 
front by youjwith infantry and artillery, as stated, and hemmed 
in, 2,500 Swith Prentiss surrendered. It was at the point above 
mentioned, when we were getting this artillery together, I first 
heard of General Sidney Johnston’s death on our right. 

The Federals by this time were concentrating along the river 
front all’their remaining artillery and every infantry organization 
that could hold together, and were fighting for existence. The 
advance and attack continued—General Bragg issuing orders to. 
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bring everything forward, and in less than an hour after Prentiss 
laid down his arms we rode over the ground his brigade stood in 
our advance. But now Leu Wallace was on our flank with 10,000 
fresh troops from Pittsburg Landing. Nelson, leading Buel’s army, 
25,000 strong, was crossing the river in our front, and we were be- 
ginning to feel his fire. But an half hour of sun remained. It 
was impossible—though more than one assault was made to drive 
the defeated Federals into the river—to do anything more without 
reorganizing our troops, which was done during the night; but on 
the morrow the new army had to be fought on the same field. 
How that was done let history tell. I am certain I saw General 
Beauregard leading Mouton’s regiment of our brigade in person, 
when you and Mouton, with the entire line, attacked the enemy’s 
centre, and again two more of the brigades (Anderson’s and Pond’s) 
prolonged on the line of Cheatham at Shiloh church, again and 
again advanced by successive alignments, you and staff carrying 
the battle flags, repelling every attack of the fresh army of Mon- 
day (see Basil Duke’s Forrest’s Cavalry—foot note on Shiloh), till 
the Confederate army, moving in regular order, retired leisurely 
by the passage of lines from the field towards Corinth. Breckin- 
ridge and his Kentuckians will remember when their brigade was 
left on the field, interposed to secure retreat, a staff officer came 
through the rain and mire with General Ruggles’ compliments and 
message that not one Louisianian would move a pace in retreat at 
the peril of a life in the brigade—the entire division to reinforce 
him—and his answer, “Sandidge, go tell you Louisianians God 
bless them! If they hear not our guns at dawn of the morning, 
send back a flag that we may have honorable ‘burial, for we are 


enough to die! 
L. D. SANDIDGE, 


Inzpector-General Louisiana Division, Brigadier-General Daniel Ruggles, 
Commanding. 


Mississippi, April, 1862. 
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Relative Numbers and Losses at Slanghter’s Mountain (* Cedar Run”), 
By Colonel WM. ALLAN, late Chief of Ordnance, Second Corps, A. N. V. 


McDonouGH ScHOOL, Mp., March 2, 1880. 


Rev. Dr. J. WM. JONES, Secretary Southern Historical Society : 

My Dear Sir—General G. H. Gordon, of Massachusetts, has 
published several valuable papers on the war. His last book 
(noticed in your last number) is, however, by far the most’ elabo- 
rate and useful. Indeed, it is the most extensive and carefully 
prepared account of Pope’s campaign (after Cedar Run) that I have 
met with. It is vivid, and, with some exceptions, which may be 
credited to the natural bias of an earnest and active participant in 
the struggle, it is fair and truthful. The faults of style, which are 
many, and the diffuseness with which the jealousies and spites of 
Halleck, Pope, Fitz John Porter, McClellan and others are told 
over and over again, may be pardoned to a gallant soldier, more 
at home on a hard fought field than in the cabinet. Nor is his 
own temper always serene. General Banks probably considers 
him a good hater, if no worse. But General Gordon’s clear and 
vigorous description, his manly independence, his oftentimes gen- 
erous appreciation of his foemen, are qualities that far outweigh 
his imperfections. 

I write not to review his book. There are passages in the his- 
tory of Pope’s campaign very unfair and that I hope will receive 
the prompt attention of our old chief General Early, whose tren- 
chant pen can best set forth the right. But General Gordon has 
been careless and inaccurate (not in comparison with other writers, 
but with other parts of his work) in the statement of numbers, 
and I would do what I can to correct these, and to call out from 
others the information yet wanting to a complete settlement of the 
questions involved. 

And let me say at the outset, that General Gordon is entirely free 
from the gross exaggerations and absurd statements about Federal 
and Confederate numbers that characterize so many Northern (and I 
may add not a few Southern) writers. He has merely not always 
taken care to be accurate, and has naturally erred in favor of his 
own side. 

Pope’s campaign began with the battle of Cedar Run, and though 
General Gordon treats of that in a previous book, I send you 
such facts as to the strength of the forces there engaged as I am 
able to find. 
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1. In regard to the total Confederate strength under Jackson on 
August 9 (battle of Cedar Run), General Gordon is not so far 


wrong. 

General Jackson had at that time Winder’s, Ewell’s and A. P. 
Hill’s divisions and Robertson’s brigade of cavalry. The organi- 
zation was, I believe, as follows on July 23d: 


WINDER’S DIVISION. 


Stonewall Brigade—Second, Fourth, Fifth, Twenty-seventh, and 
TET SRNG VIPRIAIA FORTE ons 06. sen veisesesn tnnncense cased ceed anette 

Jones’ Brigade—T'wenty-first, Forty-second, Forty-eighth Virginia 
regiments and First Virginia battalion 

Taliaferro’s Brigade—Tenth, Twenty-third, Thirty-seventh Virginia 
and Forty-seventh and Forty-eighth Alabama regiments.. 

Lawton’s Brigade—Thirteenth, T'wenty-sixth, Thirty- first, “Thirty- 
eighth, Sixtieth and Sixty-first Georgia regiments 


EWELL’S DIVISION. 


Early’s Brigade—Thirteenth, Twenty-fifth, Thirty-first, Forty-fourth, 
Fifty-second, Fifty-eighth Virginia, and Twelfth Georgia regiments, 
Trimble’s Brigade—Fifteenth Alabama, Twenty-first Georgia, and 
Twenty-t rst North Carolina regiments...........000+ socsevees 
Hays’ Brigade—Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Louisiana veghaeats 
and First Louisiana Dattalion......... cesses sccccs ssccceses socees coreeees bospeheees 
Maryland Line 


A. P. HILL’S DIVISION. 


Thomas’ Brigade—Fourteenth, Thirty-fifth, Forty-fifth and Forty- 
ninth Georgia regiments, and Third Louisiana battalion 

Branch’s Brigade—Seventh, Eighteenth, Twenty-eighth, Thirty- 
third and Thirty-seventh North Carolina regiments 

Archer’s Brigade—First, Seventh and Fourteenth Tennessee and 
Nineteenth Georgia regiments and Fifth Alabama battalion 

Pender’s Brigade—Sixteenth, Twenty-second, Thirty-fourth and 
Thirty-eighth North Carolina regiments...... sss: cesses seesenees soseseene 

Field's Brigade—Fortieth, Forty-seventh, Fifty-fifth and Sixtieth Vir- 
ginia and Second heavy artilery regiment. ..........0.sss001 cooos esses: eeeeee 

Gregg’s Brigade—First, Twelfth, Thirteenth and Fourteenth South 
Carolina and First South Carolina rifles 

Add to this Stafford’s, which arrived just in time for the bat- 
tle, and was under General Hill’s command that day: 

Stafford’s Brigade—First, Second, Ninth, Tenth and Fifteenth Louis- 
iana regiments and Coppen’s battalion (of which the Fifteenth Louis- 
iana regiment was mainly composed of the Third Louisiana bat- 
talion of Thomas brigade)...... i aeasiadias is pcb lesa anane-encbeikaan oa paceiae sadavaass 
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CAVALRY. 


Robertson’s Brigade—Second, Sixth, Seventh and Twelfth Virginia 
cavalry 





A. P. Hill had nine batteries on July 23d, of which six seem to 
have been with him at Gordonsville, while the batteries in the other 
divisions were eleven. Total batteries, seventeen. 

Now the return of A. P. Hill’s division for July 20th, 1862, gives 
his officers and men present for duty as 10,623 (see Colonel Tay- 
lor’s Four Years with General Lee). He had twenty-eight infan- 
try regiments and nine batteries then, and assuming his infantry 
to have been 10,000, we have the average strentgh of his regiments 
as 357. The only portion of his command whose strength is re- 
ported at Cedar Run is Archer’s brigade, which was “1,200 
strong” in that fight. This would give Archer’s regiments but 267 
each on August 9. 

No return of Winder’s and Ewell’s divisions for this period is to 
be found. Colonel Taylor estimates them together at 8,000 men; 
but I think he has probably overlooked the fact that these divi- 
sions contained not merely the troops that had followed Jackson 
in his famous Valley campaign, but two brigades and more in 
addition. Thus the infantry engaged in the Valley campaign and 
taken by Jackson to Richmond, consisted of twenty-eight regi- 
ments. The strength of nine of these at Cedar Run is given in 
the Confederate official reports of the battle. They were the seven 
in Early’s brigade and the Twenty-seventh and Thirty-third Vir- 
ginia, in the Stonewall brigade. General Early reports his brigade 
as 1,700 “effectives.” The Twenty-seventh Virginia had 130 
“rank and file,” and the Thirty-third Virginia 150 engaged and 
160 when it began to march to the battlefield. Thus Early’s regi- 
ments averaged about 250 and the other two about 150 each. 
Taking the higher figure the whole twenty-eight regiments may 
have numbered 7,000, and the artillery would have added 600 or 
700 more. This is probably the force that Colonel Taylor puts at 
8,000 men. 

But at Cedar Run Jackson had in addition six regiments, 
constituting Lawton’s brigade, five and a half constituting 
Stafford’s brigade, and the Forty-seventh and Forty-eighth Alabama 
regiments added to Taliaferro’s brigade. He had lost by transfer 
one regiment (Sixteenth Mississippi) from Trimble’s brigade. 
Hence, he had gained twelve and a half regiments in addition to 
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those that had fought in the Valley. Lawton’s regiments were 
comparatively strong. Stafford’s were not; but if we put them at the 
average of Hill’s regiments on July 20th, or about 350, we shall 
certainly be over rather than under the mark. Hence Jackson had, 
exclusive of Hill, possibly 12,000 infantry and artillery. Robertson’s 
cavalry, after its hard service, could hardly have exceeded 1,000 or 
1,200 men. Thus the Confederate force under Jackson on August 


9 was— 
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Nearly 24,000 men. 
Of this force two brigades, Lawton’s and Gregg’s, were not on 
the battlefield. This diminished Jackson’s strength by eleven 
regiments or about 3,800 men. So his force engaged against Banks 
was, by the above, about 20,000 men. But this is no doubt an ex- 
cessive estimate, for in it no account is taken of the diminution 
which must have taken place between the latter part of July and 
August 9th, due to the heat and sickness of the season. In the ten 
days preceding the battle, Banks’ Federal corps seems to have lost 
twenty-five per cent. of its strength from this cause. Jackson’s 
strength was lessened, but not to the same degree. Jackson’s 
losses in the battle itself were 1,314. 

There seems to be an unnecessary tangle about the strength of 
Pope’s army at the time of Cedar Run, August 9. 


General Pope reports officially as follows: 
Infantry. Artillery. Cavalry. Total. 























First corps (Seigel’s) .....c.00 sesses seers: 10,550 948 1,730 13,228 
Second corps (Banks’)...... sess seers 13,343 1,224 4,104 118,671 
Third corps (McDowell’s)........ +0 17,604 971 2,904 21,479 















41,497 3,143 8,738 53,378 










Deduct infantry brigade stationed at Winchester......... «00+ 2,500 
Deduct regiment and battery at Front Royal...... ssscwsses vectoonss 1,000 
Deduct cavalry unfit for service....... Piles deetikachhiivesssaédepopnnaeas 3,000 






—— 6,500 











Total sccccocce corcosece aovsvesse:sencossse coceee 47.878 










Nore—“ Instead of 14,500 infantry and artillery, Banks had only 
about 8,000, from his report to me after the battle of Cedar Moun- 
tain.” The date of this return was July 31, 1862. 
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General Gordon (3d paper, pp. 167-8) says: “Although the 
consolidated report of Banks’ corps, sent intov Pope some days 
previous to the 9th of August, exhibited an effective force of 
something over 14,000 men, made up of infantry, 13,343; artillery, 
1,224; cavalry, 4,104; total, 18,671, less infantry and artillery left 
at Front Royal and Winchester, 3,500. In his official report 
Pope distinctly states that it appeared after the battle that when 
Banks led his forces to the front he had in all not more than 8,000 
ae” «4 2 

General Gordon thus leaves the impression that there was a 
descrepancy of 6,000 between Banks’ report on July 31st and his 
strength on’ August 9th. This is evidently an error, for if we sub- 
tract the 3,500 infantry and artillery left at Winchester and Front 
Royal from his total infantry and artillery on July 31st, we have 
11,067 as the strength of Banks’ infantry and artillery east of the 
Blue Ridge at that date. Now Pope says that Banks had “only 
about 8,000” at Cedar Run, meaning infantry and artillery, as the 
above extract plainly shows. Hence the discrepancy was 3,000, 
and not 6,000; and any one who reads General Gordon’s account 
of the sufferings of Bank’s corps from heat and diarrhea on 
their march to Cedar Run, and recalls the fact that one regiment, 
Sixtieth New York (General Gordon says two), was sent back in a 
body because of excessive sickness, will not find it hard to realize 
that perhaps Banks brought “only about 8,000” infantry and 
artillery into the fight of August 9th. To this force should be 
added Bayard’s cavalry brigade of 1,000 or 1,200, according to 
General Gordon, which is evidently not included by General Pope 
in the “8,000.” 

General Gordon seems to have followed in his estimate a state- 
ment of General Strother in the Harper for August, 1867, in which 
the latter puts Banks’ infantry and artillery at 6,289 and thirty 
guns, and his cavalry at 1,200, or 7,500 in all; but as General 
Strother gives no definite authority for this estimate, it must be 
considered as unsupported. General Gordon also refers to the 
testimony of General Banks, December 14, 1864, before the Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War, in which he estimates his 
strength at Cedar Run at 6,000, and again on the the next page at 
5,000. This is evidently a loose statement from memory, nearly two 
and a half years after the event, and not to be set against Banks’ 
official report made to General Pope at the time. Hence Pope’s 
entire strength early in August, 1862, by his own report, was 47,878, 
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less 3,000, or nearly 45,000 men. Of this force there was present 
at Cedar Run— 









Banka? COPPS ....00000 0 socccoeee escoasene cone.cees secsee coosccces eessceece 8,000 
Bayard’s Cavalry ......00- socce.caoecccccccee soccoccese ceovcsces coveccece 1,200 
Rickett’s division of McDowell’s corps net 7,000 










16,200 


Rickett arrived at nightfall too late to prevent the defeat of 
Banks, but in time to stay the further progress of the Confed- 
erates. 

Now as to the Federal losses, General Pope says: “ No report of 
killed and wounded has been made to me by General Banks. I 
can, therefore, only form an approximation of our losses in that 
battle. Our killed, wounded and prisoners amounted to about 
one thousand and eight hundred men, besides which fully one 
thousand men straggled back to Culpeper Courthouse and beyond, 
and never entirely returned to their commands. He also states 
that on the 10th Banks’ corps was “reduced to about 5,000 men.” 
Thus Pope puts the loss at from 2,800 to 3,000 men including 
stragglers, the larger part of whom returned to their commands. 

General Gordon, following Strother, gives the Federal loss as 
1,161 killed and wounded, and 732 missing, of whom half were 
prisoners and the remainder stfagglers. This would give an actual 
loss of about 2,000. 

Medical Director McParlin says: “In the Second corps (Banks’), 
which was principally engaged, the losses were 280 killed, 1,346 
wounded, and 241 missing. This report underestimates the full 
number of wounded and missing.” By this estimate the total 
loss in Banks’ corps was over 1,867. : 

The Surgeon-General (Federal) reports the total loss among all 
the troops engaged as— 
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In this report the “660” is evidently a misprint, and was proba- 
bly intended to be “1,660.” If so, the loss by this report would 
be 2,400. As Jackson captured 400 prisoners, the above estimate 
seems under, not over, the mark.’ 

Taking all these estimates together, it is evident that Pope’s loss 


was over 2,000. 
This letter is too long to add anything in reference to the second 


Manassas. 
W. ALLAN. 
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Battle of Pleasant Hill—An Error Corrected. 
By General H. P. BEE. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, February, 1880. 


Rev. J. WM. JoNEs, Secretary Southern Historical Society, Richmond, Va.: 


It has been said that “history is the concurrent opinion of 
the day.” The Philadelphia Times newspaper has been collating 
and publishing for a considerable time annals of the war, which 
purport to be, or are intended to mould, the concurrent opinion 
of the American people upon the subjects of that great contest, 
and hence it becomes desirable, if not important, to correct the 
errors of its issues. 

I have observed in an article published in that paper from the 
pen of Captain Burns, of the staff of General A. J. Smith, on the 
Red river expedition in the spring of 1864, a statement that is 
incorrect, and I propose to correct it through the authentic me- 
dium of the press of the Southern Historical Society, and to that 
end respectfully offer the following observations. He says: 


“Our rear guard did not leave Pleasant Hill until day was break- 
ing. During the forenoon, while our surgeons (who were left on 
the battlefield) were trying to make comfortable the wounded, they 
were surprised at the appearance of a party from the cump of the 
enemy under a flag of truce, asking permission to bury the dead.’, 


The battle of Pleasant Hill was fought by General Taylor, under 
the impression that he had defeated Banks’ army at Mansfield the 
day before. This opinion would seem to have been justly formed, 
from the incidents of that battle. The captured train, the captured 
cannon, the thousands of prisoners, the pursuit at dawn the next 
morning by the cavalry under my command, encountering burn- 
ing wagons, scattered material of war, the capture of prisoners 
along the road, who had strayed from their commands or been lost 
in the darkness of the night—all told of a defeated and demoral- 
ized army. General Taylor himself told me at three o’clock of the 
day of the battle of Pleasant Hill, that the superb line of battle 
which I had watched all day, with its serried lines compact and 
entrenched, and which he had not seen, “was a mere feint to cover 
the retreat of their wagon trains.” On this hypothesis, he formed 
his plan of attack, and with a force of less than 12,000 men of all 
arms, tired and worn bysevere fighting the day before and by a march 
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for the infantry of twenty miles that day (the distance between 
Mansfield and Pleasant Hill), actually attacked a force of 25,000 
men entrenched in line of battle. That he was unsuccessful is not 
surprising. The right wing, comprised of most of his infantry force, 
although in places they broke the line of entrenchments, and left 
many of their dead within the enemy’s line, yet were repulsed, and 
60 far as the attack on the right was concerned, it was unsuccessful ; 
but the left-centre and left wing of the Confederate line, composed 
of Polignac’s small division of infantry and the cavalry corps dis- 
mounted, under General Tom Green, were not defeated or driven 
back; they drove their foes within the line of their entrenckments, 
.and held them there, although not able to break it, and in that 
position night found them. I retired from the field after dark to 
the hill on the road leading from Mansfield to Pleasant Hill, from 
which the Confederate batteries, it may be recollected, first opened 
fire, which position I had occupied all day and where my head- 
‘quarters and servants were; and this statement, made with the 
positiveness of actual certainty, contradicts the statement of pur- 
suit and defeat of the Confederate troops. Our army retired that 
night to where there was water, some eight miles in the rear, and 
there encamped. 

I assent that General E. Kirby Smith, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Trans- Mississippi Department, who had ridden that day sixty 
miles from Shreveport, General Richard Taylor and myself, drank 
coffee together at my camp-fire, between eight and nine o’clock 
that night, and that the place was not more than eight hundred 
yards from the village of Pleasant Hill, and I thus contradict the 
-assertion that the Confederate force were routed and driven from 
the field. 

At about nine o’clock P. M., General Taylor ordered me “to re- 
turn to the battlefield, picket up to the enemy’s lines, and give him 
the earliest report of their movements in the morning.” General 
Smith and General Taylor then returned to Mansfield, and I to 
the position I had occupied during the battle of the afternoon, 
with four companies of the First Texas cavalry, and threw out 
pickets up to the Federal lines. The night was dark, and an occa- 
sional shot was fired by the pickets as late as ten o’clock. The 
noise and confusion in the Federal] lines was noted—movement of 
wagons, felling of trees, denoting, as was thought, that the 
wounded from the battlefield were being sought for and carried 
into the hospitals. Towards midnight all was quiet. At dawn of 
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day the pickets advanced with due caution, and at sunrise I was 
myself in Pleasant Hill, at the house of a kind lady, whose name 
I forget, whence General Banks left at eight o'clock of the evening 
before, as she told me. Very soon after I was waited on by a 
number of surgeons of the Federal army, who had been left in 
care of their wounded, who, after stating their orders, awaited my 
pleasure whether they would be held as prisoners of war or allowed 
to attend to their duties. My answer was of course to offer any 
assistance within the scope of our limited ability, and to refer the 
question of their status to the Commanding-General. 

I thus show that Captain Burns’ statement, of course made from 
hearsay, that these same surgeons received a flag of truce from the 
Confederates during that morning, is incorrect. 

I do not propose to write up the battle of Pleasant Hill—only 
to correct positive inaccuracies. 

H. P. Bes, 


Ex-Brigadier-General C. S. A., Commanding First Division, Green’s Cav- 
alry Corps. 





Richard Kirkland, the Humane Hero of Fredericksburg. 
By General J. B. KERSHAW. 


[The following incident, originally published in the Charleston News and 
Courier, deserves a place in our records, and we cheerfully comply with 
requests to publish it which have come from various quarters.] 


CAMDEN, 58. C., January 29, 1880. 
To the Editor of the News and Courier : 


Your Columbia correspondent referred to the incident nar- 
rated here, telling the story as ’twas told to him, and inviting 
corrections. As such a deed should be recorded in the rigid 
simplicity of actual truth, I take the liberty of sending you for 
publication an accurate account of a transaction every feature of 
which is indelibly impressed upon my memory. 

Very yours, truly 
J. B. KersHaw. 
Richard Kirkland was the son of John Kirkland, an estimable 


citizen of Kershaw county, a plain, substantial farmer of the olden 
time. In 1861 he entered as a private Captain J. D. Kennedy’s 
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company (E) of the Second South Carolina volunteers, in which 
company he was a sergeant in December, 1862. 

' The day after the sanguinary battle of Fredericksburg, Kershaw’s 
brigade occupied the road at the foot of Marye’s hill and the 
ground about Marye’s house, the scene of their desperate defence 
of the day before. One hundred and fifty yards in front of the 
road, the stone facing of which constituted the famous stone wall, 
lay Syke’s division of regulars, U.S. A., between whom and our- 
troops a murderous skirmish occupied the whole day, fatal to 
many who heedlessly exposed themselves, even for a moment. 
The ground between the lines was bridged with the wounded, 
dead and dying Federals, victims of the many desperate and gal- 
lant assaults of that column of 30,000 brave men hurled vainly 
against that impregnable position. 

All that day those wounded men rent the air with their groans 
and their agonizing cries of “ Water! water!” In the afternoon 
the General sat in the north room, up stairs, of Mrs. Stevens’ 
house, in front of the road, surveying the field, when Kirkland 
came up. With an expression of indignant remonstrance per- 
vading his person, his manner and the tone of his voice, he said, 
“General! I can’t stand this.” 

“What is the matter, Sergeant?” asked the General. 

He replied, “ All night and all day I have heard those poor 
people crying for water, and I can stand it no longer. I come to 
ask permission to go and give them water.” 

The General regarded him for a moment with feelings of profound 
admiration, and said: “ Kirkland, don’t you know that you would 
get a bullet through your head the moment you stepped over the 
wall?” 

“Yes, sir,” he said, “I know that; but if you will let me, I am 
willing to try it.” 

After a pause, the General said, “ Kirkland, I ought not to allow 
you to run a risk, but the sentiment which actuates you is so. 
noble that I will not refuse your request, trusting that God may 
protect you. You may go.” 

The Sergeant’s eye lighted up with pleasure. He said, “ Thank 
you, sir,” and ran rapidly down stairs. The General heard him. 
pause for a moment, and then return, bounding two steps at a 
time. He thought the Sergeant’s heart had failed him. He was. 
mistaken. The Sergeant stopped at the door and said: “General,. 
can I show a white handkerchief?” The General slowly shook. 
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his head, saying emphatically, “No, Kirkland, you can’t do that.” 
“ All right,” he said, “T’ll take the chances,” pots ran down with a 
bright smile on his handsome countenance. 

With profound anxiety he was watched as he stepped over the 
wall on his errand of mercy—Christ-like mercy. Unharmed he 
reached the nearest sufferer. He knelt beside him, tenderly raised 
the drooping head, rested it gently upon his own noble breast, and 
poured the precious life-giving fluid down the fever-scorched 
throat. This done, he laid him tenderly down, placed his knap- 
sack under his head, straightened out his broken limb, spread his 
overcoat over him, replaced his empty canteen with a full one, 
and turned to another sufferer. By this time his purpose was well 
understood on both sides, and all danger was over. From all 
parts of the field arose fresh cries of “Water, water; for God’s 
sake, water!” More piteous still the mute appeal of some who 
could only feebly lift a hand to say, here, too, is life and suffering. 

For an hour and a half did this ministering angel pursue his 
labor of mercy, nor ceased to go and return until he relieved all 
the wounded on that part of the field. He returned to his post 
wholly unhurt. Who shall say how sweet his rest that winter's 
night beneath the cold stars! 

Little remains to be told. Sergeant Kirkland distinguished 
himself in battle at Gettysburg, and was promoted lieutenant. 
At Chickamauga he fell on the field of battle, in the hour of 
victory. He was but a youth when called away, and had never 
formed those ties from which might have resulted in a posterity 
to enjoy his fame and bless his country; but he has bequeathed 
to the American youth—yea, to the world—an example which 
dignifies our common humanity. 











Editorial Paragraphs. 





Kditorial Paragraphs. 











RENEWALS ARE STILL IN ORDER, and we are very anxious to hear 
from a number of subscribers who have not yet sent their $3 for 1880. 
Please ask your neighbor if he has done so. And we again beg our friends 
to exert themselves to secure us new subscribers, to recommend to us suitable 
agents, to whom we can pay liberal commissions, to canvass for our Papers, 
and to secure the sale of our back volumes to public libraries or private 
individuals. 

We have on hand about $1,500 worth of back numbers, which we are 
anxious to dispose of, and the sale of which would greatly help our treasury 
just now. 



















‘*OLD DEBT” is never a pleasant subject of discourse, and we sincerely 
wish that our friends would take from us all opportunity of ever speaking 
again of ours. We repeat that our future is assured, if we can only rid our- 
selves of the debt that has lapped over from °76-77. Some of our friends 
have responded liberally, others have promised to help, and we beg to hear 
from you. ‘You can help us in either of the following ways: 

1. Take a life membership. 

2. Make us a special contribution of $l or more. 

3. Buy our bound volumes or induce others to do so. 

4, Secure us some subscribers or advertisers. 

5. Get us an efficient canvasser. And as ‘‘ he gives twice who gives quickly,” 
please respond at your earliest convenience. 





















THE WARM APPRECIATION OF THE VALUE OF OUR WORK which we 
have received from every quarter is very gratifying to our feelings, and en- 
courages us to persevere in our efforts to collect and preserve ‘* material for 
the future historian.”’ 

Major Scheibert (our able and zealous friend who has done so much to 
give his brother officers of the Prussian army a correct understanding of 
Confederate prowess) thus introduces his sketch of Jackson's Valley cam- 
paign, which we have before noticed : 










The Southern Historical Society has undertaken the eareful publication of 
whatever is to be found of prominent military importance. The truly inter- 
esting, masterly edited organ of the association, the Southern Historical So- 
ciety Papers, publishes amongst other things the hitherto unknown original 
reports of the Southern Generals, which are to be distinguished by a regard 
for truth which has not been a special characteristic of trans-Atlantic re- 
ports. Among other articles in the January number, 1879, is to be found an 
address which Colonel Allan (formerly Ordnance Officer of Jackson’s staff), 
basing his views upon official documents and his personal experience, deliv- 
ered before the last annual meeting of the Association of the Army of 
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Northern Virginia, which I find so entertaining and instructive that I venture, 
holding fast to that lecture as a text, but invoking also my personal acquaint- 
ance with the leading actors, and my practical knowledge of the field of ope- 
rations (which I have twice traversed on horseback from one end to the 
other), to give to my comrades-in-arms as a detailed picture of that drama of 
the Valley of Virginia. 





THE LITTLE GIRL WHO WISHED TO DIE FoR STONEWALL JACKSON, 
because only her immediate family would weep for her, and all the world 
would weep for him (and for whom General Fitz. Lee, in his address before 
the Army of Northern Virginia Association, expressed the exrnest hope 
that if still alive she was ‘* beloved and happy ”’), it will be interesting to our 
readers to state was Miss Lucy Chandler, but who has been for some years 
Mrs. Charles K. Pendleton. As the wife of a brave Confederate soldier 
and worthy gentleman, and the mother of several children, she has already 
realized the wish of the gallant cavalier. 





Literary Notices. 


Works of Miss Emily V. Mason: 

1. Southern Poems of the War—collected and arranged by Miss Emily V. 
Mason, of Virginia. This beautifully gotten up book is edited with Miss 
Mason’s well-known literary taste, and contains many gems which should 
find a place in our household poetry. It should be in every library, and our 
children should be taught many of its soul-stirring verses. 


2. ** Journal of a Young Lady in Virginia, 1782.” This is a curious and 
~very interesting sketch of the manners and customs of the best society in 
Virginia of the period of which it treats. 


3. ** Popular Life of General R. E. Lee.” The design of this book is 
clearly indicated by the following letter of dedication to Mrs. Lee: 


My Dear Mrs. Lee: 


With your permission I dedicate to you this life of our beloved hero. 
It may seem daring in one so nnpracticed to attempt a theme so lofty. But 
I have hoped that the love and admiration I felt for General Lee would in- 
spire me with ability to present him to others as I knew him. 

Other writers will exhibit his public life, his genius and magnanimity. I 
wish to show more of his domestic character and private virtues; his unwea- 
ried industry, his self-control and self-denial, his unseltish temper; his gene- 
rous kindness, his gentle manners; his modesty and moderation in success ; 
his patience in difficulties and disappointments, and his noble fortitude in 
defeat and disaster. 

That you who are most jealous of his fame should honor me with your ap- 
:proval, leads me to hope for the like indulgence from the American people, 
to whose history he belongs. E. V. MASON. 


Miss Mason is an exceedingly clever writer, and has used her material 
with a skill and good taste which makes her book exceedingly interesting 
and very valuable as a picture of the inner life of our grand old Chieftain. 
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The whole range of ancient or modern literature would be searched in vain 
for more beautiful specimens of letter-writing than some of General Lee’s 
letters which are given in this book. In a word, it isa work to carry into our 
homes, to put into the hands of our boys, to be read and studied as a fine 
portrayal of the character of the noblest man who ever trod this continent. 

These books are all published by John Murphy & Co., Baltimore, to whom 
we are indebted for copies, and in paper, type, binding, etc., are beautiful 
specimens of the book-maker’s art. Miss Mason has been generously de- 
voting the proceeds of their sale to the education of the daughters. of Con- 
federate soldiers, and this, in addition to their real: merits, ought to secure 
for them a wide and continuing sale. They may be ordered directly from 
the publishers. 





The Poems of Frank O. Ticknor, M. D. Edited by K. M. R., with an intro- 
ductory notice of the Author by Puul H. Hayne. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 

This book is very carefully and skillfully edited by the accomplished lady 
who has done the work and modestly withholds her name. The publishers 
have performed their part admirably, and thousands who have admired and 
wept over Ticknor’s sweet poems that have appeared from time to time in 
the newspapers, will rejoice to have these and others never before published 
collected together in this beautiful volume. Paul H. Hayne—himself no 
mean authority—concludes his admirable inéroductory by saying: ‘‘ Burns, 
himself, was not more direct, more transparently honest in his metrical 
appeals than Ticknor. There are no fantastic conceits, no farfetched sim- 
iles, no dillettanteism of any sort in his verses. The man’s soul—sturdy yet 
gentle, stalwart yet touched by a feminine sweetness—‘ informed’ them 
always; and, if it can hardly be said of his lyrics that each was ‘polished 
as the bosom of a star,’ still the light irradiating them seldom failed to be 
light from the heaven of a true inspiration.” 

The “ Virginians of the Valley’’ and ‘Little Giffen of Tennessee,’’ have 
long taken their places among the standard poems that will dive, and we 
hesitate not to declare that there other gems in the volume equally worthy. 

The book is published by subscription, and may be had by sending the 
price ($1.50) to Miss K. M. Rowland, 225 Freemont street, Baltimore. 





Life and Letters of Admiral D. G. Farragut. By his son Loyall Farragut. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. ; 
This book, in its type, paper, binding, steel engravings and other illustra- 

tions, is gotten up in the superb style for which this great house is famous. 

The son sketches, with skillful, loving hand, the life of his distinguished 

father, and interweaves his narrative with copious extracts from his own 

letters, journals and official reports, thus really making the Admiral tell the 
story of his own life. The book is of deep interest and great historical value 

{albeit there are a number of statements which we cannot accept and which 
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we propose hereafter to ventilate), and will doubtless have a wide sale both. 
at the North and at the South. While there are some notable exceptions, 
the book seems, in the main, much freer from bitterness towards the South than, 
might be expected in the biography of one who thought proper to side with. 
the enemies of the State which gave him birth, the section in which he had 
80 long lived, and the people from whom he had received so much kindness; 
And while deeply regretting that any son of the South should have brought 
himself to draw his sword against the land of his birth, yet it is a source of 
a certain sort of pride that the North was compelled to bestow her highest 
naval honors on this Southron, while she owed so much of her success in the 
field to Winfield Scott, George H. Thomas, Canby, Blair, Sykes, Ord, Getty, 
Anderson, Alexander, Nelson, and other Southern officers, and the 400,000 
Southern born men (chiefly from Missouri, Kentucky, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee), not counting the negroes, who served in her ranks. 
How different the result might have been if all these had been true to their 
section and the principles of their fathers ! 





GENERAL LONGSTREET’S PAPER IN THE PHILADELPHIA TIMES of 
March 13th in reply to Generals A. L. Long and Fitz. Lee will excite atten- 
tion and elicit wide comment. We make here no criticism upon the article, 
and express no opinion upon the merits of the questions at issue. 

But there is one statement made by General Longstreet which we feel 
called on to notice, for reasons which will appear. In reference to General 
Lee's ** Final and full report of the Pennsylvania campaign and the battle 
of Gettysburg,’ which we published in our papers for July, 1876, General 
Longstreet savs: **Since his [Lee’s] death another account has been pub- 
lished by unofficial parties as his official report. But it is a paper prepared 
after both sides were known and for the special purpose of readjusting the 
original reports so that it might be so construed as to meet the wishes of 
those who have combined to throw the responsibility of the failure upon my 
shoulders.”’ 

Now if this statement is true, we made a very serious blunder in publish- 
ing as General Lee’s report something patched up for # purpose after his 
death, and a grave suspicion is cast upon the authenticity of the reports we 
publish. But we think that even General Longstreet, had he done us the honor 
to read our introduction to the report (vol. II, pp. 33-34), would be com- 
pelled to admit the overwhelming proofs of the genuiness of this report. We 
have only space to repeat them very briefly : 

1. The report was originally published in 1869—nearly two years before 
General Lee’s death—by Mr. Wm. Swinton (author of the ‘Army of the Po- 
tomac’*) in the February number of the Historical Magazine, New York. 

2. In April, 1869, General Lee told General Early that he had received 
the published copy of the report and that it was “ substantially correct.” 

3. Colonel Charles Marshall, General Lee’s Military Secretary, stated that 
he had lent Mr. Swinton the original rough draft of the report from which 
a copy had been made for General Lee, and which was the same as that pub- 
lished in the Historical Magazine. 

4, The copy from which we printed was a MS. found among the papers of 
Michael Kelly, who was a clerk in General Cooper’s office, and was identical 
with the copy printed-in the Historical Magazine (and afterwards reprinted 
in the Southern Magazine, Baltimore, for August 1872), except that it cor- 
rected several verbal errors, and added several paragraphs at the close in 
reference to the conduct of our officers and men and our eaptures at Gettys- 
burg. Our MS. is evidently a copy of the fivally corrected report of Gene- 
ral Lee, and its authenticity seems to us beyond all doubt. 

We have not space, nor is it necessary, to make any comment. 





